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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Work  was  originally  intended  as  a 
Syllabus  for  the  Courfe  of  Lectures  which 
the  Author  gave  on  the  P rad  ice  of  Phyfic . 
r He  meant  to  have  comprehended  in  it  all  the 
Difeafes  which  he  ufually  treated  of  in  that 
Courfe . But  not  having  time  to  finijh  the 
whole , he  was  obliged  to  flop  at  the  End  of 
the  Febrile  Difeafes  ; in  hopes  of  being  able 
tofinifh  the  remainder  in  a foort  time . His 
Death , which  happened  foon  after  the  firft 
Publication  of  this  Work , prevented  the  Com- 
pletion of  his  Defign. 

The  Editor  muft  therefore  again  offer  this 
Ifork  to  the  Public  in  its  original  imperfett 
State , encouraged  thereto  by  the  very  favou- 
rable Reception  the  firft  and fecond  Editions 
have  met  with , and  by  the  great  demand  ther  e 
has  been  for  it  fince  thofe  Editions  were  fold 

off 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 


Dr  JOHN  GREGORY.' 

\ 

Dr  John  Gregory  author  of 
the  Eflays  contained  in  thefe  vo- 
liimes,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Aberdeenfhire ; and  had  the 
- honour  of  counting  among  his  an~ 
ceftors  a fucceflion  of  men  eminent 
for  their  abilities,  and  of  diftinguifh- 
ed  reputation  in  the  annals  of  fci- 
ence  and  literature.  It  is  a fingular 

fa£t.  that  this  family  has  been  noted 

% ’ 
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for  mathematical  genius  for  the 
courfe  of  two  centuries. 

As  the  purpofe  of  this  memoir  is 
to  pay  a tribute  to  departed  worth, 
it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  in 
the  writer,  if,  previoufly  to  the  ac- 
count  which  is  to  be  given  of  this 
author  and  his  works,  a few  parti- 
culars are  here  inferted,  refpe&ing 
thofe  eminent  men  of  the  fame  name 
and  family. 

James  Gregory  (the  author’s 
grandfather)  one  of  the  mod  didin- 
guifhed  mathematicians  of  the  lad 
century,  was  a fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  minider  of  Drumoak  in 
the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  November  1638. 
His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Mr 

David 
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David  Anderfon  of  Finzaugh,  a 
gentleman  who  poflefled  a fingular 
turn  for  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal knowledge.  This  mathematical 
genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  Anderfons,  and  from  them, 
feems  to  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
their  defendants  of  the  name  of 
Gregory.  Alexander  Anderfon,  cou- 
fm  german  of  the  above  mentioned 
David,  was  profeflor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  and  publifhed  there  in  1612, 
Supplemcntum  Appollonii  redivivi , 
The  mother  of  James  Gregory 
inherited  the  genius  of  her  family; 
and  obferving  in  her  fon,  while  yet 
a child,  a ftrong  propenfity  to  ma- 
thematics, fhe  intruded  him  her 

felf 
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felf  in  the  elements  of  that  fcience. 
He  received  his  education  in  the 
languages  at  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Aberdeen,  and  went  through  the  u- 
fual  courfe  of  academical  ftudies  in 
the  Marifchal  College. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  four  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  treatife  entitled  Optica 
Prornota  a work  of  great  genius, 
in  which  he  gave  the  world  an  in- 
vention of  his  own,  and  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  of  the  modern  difco- 
veries,  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Re - 
jiefting  Telefcope . This  difcovery 

im- 

'*  Opticar  Promota,  feu  abdita  radiorum  reSex- 
orum  et  refradtorum  myfteria,  geometries  enu- 
cleata ; cui  fubne&itur  appendix  fubtiliffimorum 

T 

aftronomiae  problematon  refolutionem  exhibens, 
lond.  1663. 
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immediately  attraded  the  attention 
of  the  mathematicians  both  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  countries,  who 
were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  im- 
' portance  to  the  fciences  of  Optics  and 
Aftronomy.  The  manner  of  placing 
the  two  fpecula  upon  the  fame  axis 
appearing  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be 
attended  with  the  difadvantage  of 
lofing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger 
fpeculum,  he  propofed  an  improve- 
ment on  the  inftrument,  by  giving 
an  oblique  pofition  to  the  fmaller 
fpeculum,  and  placing  the  eye-glafs 
ip.  the  fide  of  the  tube.  But  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  the  Newto- 
nian conftrudion  of  that  inftrument 
was  long  abandoned  for  the  original 

or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day 

univerfally 
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/ 

univerfally  employed  where  the  in- 
ftrument  is  of  a moderate  fize  ; 
though  Mr  Herfchel  has  preferred 
the  Newtonian  form  for  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  thofe  immenfe  tele- 
fcopes,  which  of  late  years,  he  has  fo 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  obferving 
the  heavens. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  being  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation  for  ma- 
thematical ftudies,  James  Gregory 

went  thither  foon  after  the  publica- 

/ * 

tion  of  his  firft  work ; and,  fixing 
his  refidence  there  for  fome  years,  he 
publifhed,in  1667,  Vera  Circuliet  Hy- 
perboles quadratura , in  which  he  pro- 
pounded another  difcovery  of  his 
own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely 
converging  feries  for  the  areas  of  the 

circle 
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circle  and  hyperbole.  To  this  trea- 
tife,  when  republilhed  in  1668,  he 
added  a new  work,  entitled,  Geome - 
triae pars  univerfalis , infer-viens  quart- 
'titatum  curvarum  tranfmutationi  et 
menfurae,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  fhown,  for  the  firfl  time,  a me- 
thod for  the  tranfmmation  of  curves. 
Thefe  works  engaged  the  notice,  and 
procured  Mr  Gregory  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  greateft  mathematicians 
of  the  age,  Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,, 
and  Wallis  ; and  their  author  being 
foon  after  chofen  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  contribu- 
ted to  enrich  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions  at  that  time  by  many  excel- 
lent papers.  Through  this  channel, 

in  particular,  he  carried  on  a difpute 

with 
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with  Mr  Huygens  upon  the  occafion 

I 

of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  and  hyperbole,  to  which 
that  able  mathematician  had  ftarted 
fome  objections.  Of  this  controver- 
fy,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars- It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  al- 
lows Mr  Gregory  the  higheft  merit 
for  his  genius  and  difcoveries,  Mr 
Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though 
not  errors?  fome  confiderable  deficien- 
cies in  the  treatife  above  mentioned, 
and  fhown  a much  fimpler  method 
of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

In  1 668,  Mr  James  Gregory  pub- 
lifhed  at  London  another  work, 
entitled,  Exercitationes  Geometrical , 
which  contributed  ftill  to  extend  his 

reputation. 
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reputation.  About  this  time  he  was 
ele&ed  Profeflor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  fix  years.  During 

t 

his  refidence  at  St  Andrews,  he  mar- 
ried, in  1669,  Mary  the  daughter 
of  George  Jamefcn  the  celebrated 

painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has 

* * 

termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland, 
and  who  was  fellow  difciple  with 
that  great  artift  in  the  fchool  of  Ru- 
bens at  Antwerp.  By  this  lady  he 
had  a fon,  James,  born  in  1674, 
(the  father  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of 
Edinburgh)  and  two  daughters. 

in  1674,  Mr  James  Gregory  was 
called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfi- 

ty.  This  place  he  had  held  for  little 

-r  more 
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more  than  a year,  when,  in  October 

1675,  being  employed  in  {hewing 

*»  % 

the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  through  a 
telefcope  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  ftruck  with  total  blind 
nefs,  and  died  a few  days  after,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty- feven. 

He  was  a man  of  an  acute  and 
penetrating  genius.  His  temper 
feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  conduct  of  his  dis- 
pute with  Mr  Huygens ; and,  con- 
fcious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as 
a difcoverer,  he  feems  to  have  been 
jealous  of  lofing  any  portion  of  his 
reputation,  by  the  improvements  of 
others  upon  his  inventions.  A fmall 
trad:  of  his  writing  {hews  him  to 
have  been  of  a fatirical  turn  of  mind, 

and 
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and  to  have  poflefled  confiderable 
humour.  It  is  entitled  The  great 
and  new  art  of  'weighing  Vanity  ; or 
a difcovery  of  the  ignorance  and  arro - 

t 

gance  of  the  new  artift  in  his  pfeudo- 
philofophical  writing . To  which  are 
annexed  fome  tentamina  de  motu  pen- 
duli  et projeclorum.  This  book,  which 
is  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Pa- 
trick Mathers,  Arch-beadle  of  the  U- 
niverfity  of  St  Andrews,  was  written 
in  ridicule  of  a perfon  of  the  name 
of  Sinclair,  a Profeffor  of  Natural 
Phiiofophy,  and  author  of  a treatife 
orf  Hydroftatics. 

David  Gregory  of  Kinnairdy,  in  the 

county  of  Aberdeen,  the  brother  of 

the  above  mentioned  Mr  Tames 

Gregory,  was  bred  a merchant  in  Hol- 
land, 
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land,  and  pafled  a great  part  of  his 
life  in  that  country.  He  returned, 
however,  to  Scotland  in  his  latter 
years,  and,  living  to  the  age  of  nine^ 
ty-three,  had  the  fingular  fortune  of 
feeing  three  of  his  fons,  David, 
James,  and  Charles,  all  Profeffors  of 
IVlathematics,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
three  of  the  Britifh  Univerfities. 

David  Gregory, Savilian  Profef- 
for  of  Aftronomy  at  Oxford,  whom  Dr 
Smith  has  termed  Subtiliffimi  ingetiii 
Mathematicus , was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Mr  Gregory  of  Kinnairdy  ; a ne- 
phew of  the  above  mentioned  Mr 
James  Gregory,  and  confequentiy 
coufm  german  of  James  the  father 
of  the  late  Dr  John  Gregory  of  E- 
dinburgh.  David  Gregory  was  born 

June 
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fane  24.  1661  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  compleated  his  ftudies 
at  Edinburgh,  and,  being  pofleifed 
of  the  mathematical  papers  of  hia 
uncle,  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
likewife  as  the  heir  of  his  genius. 
In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
1683,  he  was  eleded  Profeflor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  univerlity  of  E- 
dinburgh,  and  publilhed,  in  the  fame 
year,  Exercitatio  Geometrica  de  di- 
menjtone  figur arum , J tvefpecimen  me- 
thodi  generalis  dimetiendi  quafvis  /- 
gifrasy  Edinburgi  1684,  4 to.  He 
faw  very  early  the  excellence  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy,  and  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  firft  who  intro- 

duced  it  into  the  fchools,  by  his  pub- 
lic 
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lie  lectures  at  Edinburgh.  “ He 
“ had,”  fays  Mr  Whifton,  * “ already 
*£  caufed  feveral  of  his  fcholars  to 
“ keep  ads,  as  we  call  them, 
<c  upon  feveral  branches  of  the 
NevvTtonian  philofophy,  -while  we 
<c  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches, 
Sl  were  ignominioufly  ftudying  the 

ct  fiditious  hypothefes  of  the  Car- 
“ tefian  ” 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr 
Bernard’s  intention  of  refigning  the 
Savilian  Profefforfhip  of  Afironomy 
at  Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to 
London,  and  being  patronifed  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  be- 
friended by  Mr  Flamftead  the  Aftro- 
nomer  Royal,  he  obtained  the  vacant 
Profeflorfhip,  for  which  Dr  Halley 

was 

* Whifton’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  vol.  1 . 


p.  32, 


was  a competitor.  This  rival- 
Ship,  however,  inftead  of  animofity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  friendship  be- 
tween thefe  eminent  men  ; and  Hal- 

t 

ley  foon  after  became  the  colleague  of 
Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  Profeflbr- 
Ship  of  Geometry  in  the  fame  Univer- 
fity. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
Mr  Gregory  had  been  eleded  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  ; and,  pre- 
vioufly  to  his  eledion  into  the  Savil- 
ian  Profefforfhip,  had  the  degree  of 
Dodor  of  phyfic  conferred  on  him 
b/  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1693,  he  published  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  a refolution. 
of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Tcjln- 
dine  veliformi  qu(idnbilit  and  he  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  to  communicate  to  the  pub* 
lie,  from  time  to  time,  many  inge- 
nious mathematical  papers  by  the 
fame  channel.  In  1695,  he  printed 
at  Oxford  Ccitoptricae  et  Dioptricae 
Sphaericoe  Element ay  a work  which, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  con- 
tains the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his 
public  lectures,  read,  eleven  years  be- 
fore, at  Edinburgh.  This  valuable 
treatife  was  republifhed  firft  with  ad- 
ditions by  Dr  William  Brown,  with 
the  recommendation  of  Mr  Jones 
and  Dr  Defaguliers,  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  Gentlemen, 
with  an  appendix  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Gregorian  and  New- 
tonian Telefcopes,  together  with  Mr 

t * 1 r 

• % • . 

Hadley’s 
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Hadley’s  tables  for  the  conftruCtion 
of  both  thofe  inftruments.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end 
of  this  treatife,  there  is  an  obferva- 

t 

tion  which  thews  that,  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a difcovery  of  a 
much  later  date,  the  conftruCtion  of 
achromatic  telefcopes,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
Mr  Dolland  and  Mr  Ramfden,  had 
fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  David 
Gregory,  from  the  reflection  on  the 
admirable  contrivance  of  Nature  in 
combining  the  different  humours  of 
tlWeye  *♦ 

C Dr 

* The  paflage  is  as  follows : * Quod  fi  ob  dif- 
t ficultates  phyficas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
* borandis  et  poliendis,  etiamnura  lentibus  uti  o- 

* porteat, 
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Dr  David  Gregory  published  at 
Oxford,  in  1702,  Ajlronomiae  Phyji- 
cae  et  Geometric  ae  Element  a,  a work 
which  is  accounted  his  mafter-piece. 
It  is  founded  on  the  Newtonian  doc- 
trines, and  was  efteemed  by  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton  himfelf  as  a moft  excellent 
explanation  and  defence  of  his  phi- 
lofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio 

of 

4 porteat,  fortaJhs  media  diverfae  denfitatis  ad  len» 

* tem  objedivam  componendam  adhibere  utile  fo* 

* ret,  ut  a natura  fadutn  obfervamus  in  oculi  fa- 
« brica,  ubi  chriflallinus  humor  (fere  ejufdem  cum 

* vitro  virtutis  ad  radios  lucis  refringendos)  aqueo 
« et  vitreo  (aquae  quoad  refradionem  haud  abfi- 
*-milibus)  conjungitur,  ad  imaginem  quam  dif- 
4 tinde  fieri  poterit,  a natura  nihil  fruftra  molien- 
« te,  in  oculi  fundo  depingendam.’  Catop.  et  Di* 
opt.  Sphaer.  Elem,  Oxon.  1695,  pag.  98. 
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of  the  works  of  Euclid,  in  Greek  and 
Latin ; in  profecution  of  a defign  of 
his  predeceffor  Dr  Bernard,  of  print- 
ing the  works  of  all  the  ancient  ma- 
thematicians. In  this  work,  although 
it  contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed 

i 

to  Euclid,  Dr  Gregory  has  been  care- 
ful to  point  out  fuch  as  he  found  rea- 
fon,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be- 
lieve to  be  the  productions  of  fome 
inferior  geometrician. 

In  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard’s 
plan,  Dr  Gregory  engaged,  foon  af- 
ter, with  his  colleague  Halley,  in  the 
publication  of  the  Conics  of  Apollo- 
nius ; but  he  had  proceeded  but  a lit- 
tle way  in  this  undertaking  when  he 
died,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  at 

Maidenhead  in  Berkfhire,  A,  D.  1710. 

To 
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To  the  genius  and  abilities  of  Da- 
vid Gregory,  the  moft  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  age,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  Dr  Halley,  and  Dr  Keill, 
have  given  ample  teftimonies.  Be- 
fides  thofe  works  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time, he  left  in  manufcript,  A Short 
*. Treatife  of  the  Nature  and  Arithme- 
tic of  Logarithms , which  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  Dr  Kelli's  tranflation  of 
Commandine’s  Euclid,  and  a Treatife 
of  Praciical  Geometry , which  was  af- 
terwards tranflated,  and  publifhed  in 
1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin, 

Dr  David  Gregory  married,  in 
1695,  Elifabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland  *. 

By 

* This  Lady  furvived  her  hufband,  and  erec- 

. ted 
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By  this  Lady  he  had  four  fons,  of 
whom,  the  eldeft,  David  was  appoint- 
ed 


ted  an  elegant  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  at  Oxford.  The  fculptor  has 
taken  his  idea  from  Shakefpeare’s  beautiful  image 
of  Patience  fmiling  at  Grief ; and  the  infcription 
is  defervedlv  commended  by  Dr  Nichols  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  as  doing  full  juftice  to  the 
diftinguifhed  merit  of  the  deceafed,  without  any 
of  that  fulfome  flattery  which  fo  often  difgraces 
thofe  monumental  eulpgies.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

P.  M. 
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/ 

I 


Qui  Aberdoniacnatus,  Jun.  24.  1661, 
In  Academia  Edinburgenfi 
Matbefeos  Praeledtor  publicus, 

/ 

Deinde  Oxonii 

Aftronomiae  Profeflor  Savillianus, 
Obiit  Otf.  10.  A.  D.  1710; 
jEtatem  iili  heu  brevem  Natura  conceffit, 


Sibi 


I 


/ 
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ed  Regius  Profeffor  of  Modern  Hif- 
tory  at  Oxford  by  King  George  I, 
and  died  in  1 767,  in  an  advanced 
age,  after  enjoying  for  many  years 
the  dignity  of  Dean  of  Chrift  Church 
in  that  univerfity. 

Dr  David  Gregory,  on  obtaining 
the  Savillian  Profefforfhip  of  Aftro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  was  fucceeded  in 
the  Profefforfhip  of  Mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  by  his  brother  James, 
likewife  an  eminent  mathematician. 
He  held  that  office  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  retiring  in  1725,  was  fuc- 
ceeded 


Sibi  j’pfi  longam  prorogavit 
Scriptor  illuftris. 
Defideratiffimo  viro 
Elizabetha  uxor, 

M.  P. 
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ceeded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin. 
A daughter  of  this  Profeflor  James 
Gregory,  a young  lady  of  great  beau- 
ty and  accompliffiments,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unfortunate  attachment, 
which  furnifhed  the  fubjedt  of  Mal- 
let’s well  known  ballad  of  William  and 
Margaret . 

Charles  Gregory,  third  fon  of  Mr 
Gregory  of  Kinnairdy,  and  brother 
of  the  two  preceding  Profeflors,  Da- 
vid and  James,  was  created  Profeflor 
of  Mathematics  at  St  Andrews  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1707.  This  office 
hq'held  with  reputation  and  ability 
for  thirty-two  years,  and  refigning  in 
1739,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  the 
late  Profeflor  David  Gregory,  a gen- 
tleman f great  worth,  of  agreeable 

manners, 
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manners,  and  remarkably  endowed 
with  the  talent  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  his  fcience  to  his  pu- 
pils. Profeflor  David  Gregory  of  St 
Andrews  died  in  1763. 

Dr  John  Gregory,  author  of 
the  Comparative  View,  and  of  the 
other  tracts  contained  in  thefe  vo- 
lumes, was  the  fon  of  Dr  James  Gre- 
gory, Profeflor  of  Medicine  in  King’s 
College  Aberdeen,  and  grandfon  of 
James,  the  inventor  of  the  Gregori- 
an Telefcope.  His  father  was  firft 
married  to  Catharine  Forbes,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Monymufk, 
by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  mod 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  mar- 
ried afterwards  Anne  Chalmers,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George 

Chalmers, 
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Chalmers,  Principal  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and 
a daughter.  John,  the  youngeft  of 
the  three,  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
June  3.  1724. 

When  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age, 
his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  grandfa- 
ther Principal  Chalmers,  and  on  his 
elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory, 
who,  upon  the  refignation  of  their 
father  a fhort  time  before  his  death, 
had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  Profelforlhip  of  Medicine  in  King’s 
College.  He  likewife  owed  much  in 
his  infant  years,  and  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  fludies,  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  his  coufin,  the  celebrated 

D Dr 
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Dr  Reid  *,  now  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  who  ftill  lives,  an  honour 
to  pliilofophy  and  to  literature. 

The  rudiments  of  our  author’s 

claffical  education  he  received  at  the 

' » 

grammar  fchool  of  Aberdeen ; and, 
under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather,  he 
completed,  in  King’s  College,  his 
ftudies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  fciences  of  Ethics, 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philofophy. 

He 

* Do&or  Reid’s  mother  was  the  filler  of  David 
Gregory,  the  Saviliian  Profeflor  at  Oxford  ; and 
he  inherits  largely  the  mathematical  genius  of  h,is 
anceftors,  which  may  be  traced  not  only  in  the  ge- 
neral precifion  of  his  metaphyfical  writings,  but 
frequently  in  his  modes  of  demonftration.  Dr 
Reid,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  mi- 
nifler  of  New  Machar  in  Aberdeenfhire,  and  after- 
wards Profelfor  of  Philofophy  in  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen. 
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He  was  a good  claflical  fcholar,  and 
entered  warmly  into  the  beauties  of 
the  ancient  authors  ; thence  deriving 
a faculty  of  acutely  difcriminating 

r 

the  excellencies  and  defers  of  litera- 
ry compofition,  and  forming  for  him- 
felf  that  pure,  fimply-elegant,  and 
perfpicuous  ftyle,  which  is  the  cha- 
raQeriftic  of  his  writings. 

He  inherited  likewife,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  the  mathematical  genius  of 
his  family;  and  of  thefe  ftudies,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that,  whenever  he 
is  led  to  mention  them,  he  exprefles 
hiihfelf  with  fome  degree  of  enthu- 
fiafrn.  His  mafter  in  Philofophy  and 
in  Mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor- 
don, the  prefent  Philofophy  Profefibr 
of  King’s  College,  who  has  ably  fil- 
led 
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led  an  academical  chair  for  above  half 
a century ; a man  refpeded  for  his 
talents,  and  endeared  by  his  focial 
virtues  to  all  who  know  him.  Be- 
tween this  worthy  perfon  and  our  au- 
thor there  fubfifted  through  life  the 
mo(l  perfed  and  unalterable  friend- 
fhip. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  his  mo- 
ther, whofe  folicitude  for  her  fon  was 

at  that  time  much  increafed  by  the 

• » 

death  of  his  elder  brother  George 
-Gregory,  a young  man  of  the  moft 
promifmg  abilities,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  a very  liberal  education  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  phyfic,  went  to  France  in 
1741,  and  died  of  a confumption  at 
Amiens.  Of  this  brother,  who  was 

but 
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but  three  years  older  than  our  au- 
thor, he  conftantly  retained  the  moft 
affectionate  remembrance,  and  fpoke 
of  him  as  of  one,  by  whofe  death,  not 
only  his  family,  but  the  world,  had 
fuftained  a lofs. 

At  Edinburgh,  where  the  School  of 
Medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  ce- 
lebrity  which  has  >fince  fo  remarka- 
bly  diftinguifhed  it,  Mr  Gregory  at- 
tended the  Anatomical  LeCtures  of 
the  elder  Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair 
on  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Dr  Rutherford  on  the  Practice.  He 
heard  likewife  the  prelections  of  Dr 
Alfton  on  the  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  Che- 
miftry.  The  Medical  Society  of  E- 

dinburgh,  inflituted  for  the  free  dif- 

cuflion 
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cuffion  of  all  queftions  relative  to  me- 
dicine and  philofophy,  had  begun  to 
meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fociety  we 
find  Mr  Gregory  a member  in  1742, 
at  the  time  when  Dr  Mark  Akenfide, 
his  fellow  fiudent,  and  intimate  com- 
panion, was  a member  of  the  fame 
inftitution. 

In  the  year  i745,our  author  went 
to  Leyden,  and  attended  the  ledures 
of  thofe  celebrated  Profeffors  Gaubi- 
us,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  Of 
the  acquaintance  which  he  formed  at 
this  univerfity,  he  was  wont  to  men- 
tion, as  the  moft  remarkable,  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Wilkes,  Efquire,  and 
the  Hon.  Charles  Townfhend  ; the 

former,  courted  univerfally  for  his 

* 

agreeable  manners,  and  the  charms 

of 
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of  his  witty,  though  too  libertine 
converfation  ; the  latter  equally  ad- 
mired for  his  wit  and  pleafantry,  but 
dreaded  for  a talent  of  indifcriminate 

r 

fatire,  which  fubjefted  him  not  un^ 
frequently  to  difagreeable  remonftran- 
ces  from  the  perfons  whom  he  of- 
fended. 

While  at  Leyden,  Mr  Gregory 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from 
the  King’s  College  of  Aberdeen,  his 
Alma  Mater , who  regarded  him  as  a 
favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree 
of  Dodlor  of  Medicine  ; and  foon 
aft/er,  on  his  return  thither  from  Hol- 
land, he  was  elected  Profelfor  of 
Philofophy  in  the  fame  Univerfity. 
In  this  capacity  he  read  Lectures  du- 
ring the  years  1747,  I74^>  anc^  J749» 


on 
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on  Mathematics,  on  Experimental 
Philofophy,  and  on  Moral  Philofo- 
pliy. 

In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he 
chofe  to  refign  his  Profeflorfhip  of 
Philofophy,  his  views  being  turned 
chiefly  to  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  with 
which  he  apprehended  the  duties  of 
this  Profeflorfhip,  occupying  a great 
portion  of  his  time,  too  much  inter- 
fered. Previoufly,  however,  to  his 
fettling  as  a Phyfician  at  Aberdeen, 
he  went  for  a few  months  to  the 
Continent ; a tour  of  which  the  chief 
motive  was  probably  amufement, 
though,  to  a mind  like  his,  certainly 
not  without  its  profit  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  ideas,  and  an  increafed  know- 
ledge of  mankind. 


Some 
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Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, Dr  Gregory  married,  in  1752, 
Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
jporbes,  a young  lady,  who,  to  the 
exterior  endowments  of  great  beau- 
ty and  engaging  manners,  joined  a 
very  fuperior  underftanding,  and  an 
uncommon  (hare  of  wit.  With  her 
he  received  a handfome  addition  of 
fortune ; and  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  their  union,  which  was  but 
for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed 
the  higheft  portion  of  domeftic  hap- 
pinefs.  Of  her  chara&er  it  is  enough 
to  fay,  that  her  hufband,  in  that  ad- 
mired little  work,  A Father  s Legacy 
to  his  Daughters , the  laft  proof  of 
his  affedtion  for  them,  declares,  that, 
“ while  he  endeavours  to  point  out 

E u what 
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ct  what  they  fhould  be,  he  draws  but 
“ a very  faint  and  imperfect  pi&ure 
<s  of  what  their  mother  was.” 

The  held  of  Medical  practice  at 
Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a 
great  meafure  pre-occupied  by  his 
elder  brother,  Dr  James  Gregory,  and 
others  of  fome  note  in  their  profef- 
fion,  our  author  determined  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  London.  Thither  ac- 
cordingly he  went  in  1754;  and  be- 
ing already  known  by  reputation  as 
a man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy 
introdu&ion  tp  many  perfons  of  dif- 
tin&ion  both  in  the  literary  and  po- 
lite world.  The  late  George,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  was  his  friend  and  patron, 
a nobleman  whofe  chara&er  united 
the  bed  qualities  of  the  head  and 

heart. 
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heart.  An  attachment  which  was 
founded  on  a ftriking  fimilarity  of 
manners,  of  taftes,  and  of  difpofi- 
tions,  grew  up  into  a firm  and  per- 
manent friendfhip  ; and  to  this  noble- 
man, to  whom  Dr  Gregory  was  wont 
to  communicate  all  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  Comparative 
View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man , which  made  him  firft  known 

as  an  author.  Dr  Gregory  likewife  v 

/ 

enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montague,  Efq;  and  of  his 
lady,  the  celebrated  champion  of  the 
Fame  of  Shakefpeare  againft  the  ca- 
vils and  calumnies  of  Voltaire.  At 
her  affemblies,  or  converfazione , the 
refort  of  Tafte  and  Genius,  our  au- 

' thor 
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thor  had  an  opportunity  of  cultiva- 
ting an  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  mod  diftinguifhed  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  prefent  times.  But  to 
this  ingenious  lady  he  owes  obliga- 
tions of  a much  higher  nature;  a 
friendfliip  which  the  ftroke  of  death 

t 

has  not  diffolved,.  and  of  which  his 
children  at  this  day  reap  the  pleafure 
and  advantage. 

In  1754,  Dr  Gregory  was  chofen 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ; and,  daily  advancing  in  the  pu- 
blic efteem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that,  had  he  continued  his  refidence 
in  that  metropolis,  his  profeflionai 
talents  would  have  found  their  re- 
ward in  a very  extenfive  praCHce. 
But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr  James 

Gregory, 
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Gregory,  in  November  1755,  occa- 
fioning  a vacancy  in  the  Profeflforfhip 
of  Phyfic  in  King’s  College  Aberdeen, 
which  he  was  follicited  to  fill,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  and 
took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 

1 

his  abfence. 

To  our  author  the  fociety  of  A- 
berdeen  had  many  attractions.  It 
was  there  he  had  fpent  the  moft  de- 
lightful period  of  his  life,  the  feafon 
when  the  heart  is  alive  to  its  warm- 
elf  affeCtions ; and  there,  of  confe- 
quence,  he  had  formed  his  moft  cor- 
dial intimacies.  Thefe  had  been 
contracted  chiefly  with  a few  per- 
fons  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  and 

learning, 
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learning,  whom  it  was  now  his  for- 
tune to  find  attached  to  the  fame 
place,  and  engaged  in  purfuits  fimi- 
lar  to  his  own.  The  animofities  and  . 
mean  jealoufies,  which  fo  often  dis- 
grace the  characters  of  literary  men, 
were  unknown  to  the  friends  of 
Gregory,  who,  educated  in  one  fchool, 
profefling  no  oppofite  tenets,  or  con- 
tending principles,  feem  to  have  u- 
nited  themfelves,  as  in  a common 
caufe,  the  defence  of  virtue,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  truth.  The  philofophy 
of  Pveid,  of  Campbell,  of  Beattie,  anil 
of  Gerard,  which  places  virtue  on  an 
unalterable  bafis,  gives  (lability  to 
morals,  and  vindicates  the  Sovereign- 
ty of  common  fenfe,  may  become 
unfafhionable  in  an  age  when  all  firft 

principles 
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principles  are  ridiculed,  and  to  doubt, 
which  Ariftotle  held  to  be  but  the 
forerunner  of  knowledge,  is  found  to 
be  the  ultimatum  of  human  wifdom. 
But  the  fceptical  fyftem  can  never 
hope  for  a durable,  far  lefs  an  exten- 
live  prevalence  with  mankind.  The 
mind  of  man  has  no  preference  for. 
intellectual  obfcurity,  but  is  ever  un- 
happy while  undecided  ; and  he  who 
walks  with  fecurity,  believing  he  en- 
joys the  full  illumination  of  the  fun, 
will  not  eafily  be  convinced  that  he 
is  groping  in  the  dark. 

it  would  be  curious,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
literary  compofitions  which  have  in- 
ftrudted  or  amufed  the  world,  and  to 
mark  the  progrefs  from  their  firft 

rude 
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rude  {ketches  to  their  complete  form 
and  ultimate  perfeftion.  Some  of 
the  moft  admired  works  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers  I have  mentioned,  owed 
their  origin  to  a literary  fociety,  or 
rather  club,  (for  it  was  a convivial 
meeting  in  a tavern),  which  was  held 
weekly  in  Aberdeen,  where  a part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
the  reading  of  a fhort  Eflay,  compo- 
fed  by  each  of  the  members  in  his 
turn.  The  proje&ors  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  which  the  vulgar  and  uninitia- 
ted denominated  the  Wife  Cluby  were 
Dr  Reid  and  Dr  Gregory.  The  fo- 
ciety confifted  chiefly  of  fome  of  the 
Profeflors  of  the  King’s  and  Mari- 
fchal  Colleges  of  Aberdeen  ; but  ad- 
mitted, likewife,  feveral  gentlemen  of 

the 
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the  place,  of  a literary  turn,  or  of 
agreeable  converfation.  Befides  the 
more  formal  compofitions  read  as  dif- 
courfes  by  the  members,  a literary  or 
philofophical  queftion  was  propofed 
each  night  for  the  fubjeft  of  conver- 
fation at  the  fubfequent  meeting.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  propofer  of  the 
queftion  to  open  the  difcufilon,  and 
afterwards  to  abftradt  or  digeft  the 
opinions  of  the  feveral  members  in 
the  form  of  an  Eflay,  which  was  en- 
grofled  in  the  Album  of  the  fociety. 
Of  jfuch  abftradts  there  are  feveral 
vet  exifting,  compofed  by  Dr  Gre- 
gory, chiefly  on  philofophical,  moral, 
and  political  queftions ; and  in  fome 
of  thefe  are  to  be  found  a few  favou- 
rite ideas  which  he  afterwards  am- 
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plified,  and  which  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  thofe  works  which  he 
gave  to  the  public. 

In  this  fociety  Dr  Gregory  read,  as 
feparate  difcourfes,  thofe  Effays  which 
he  afterwards  conne&ed  and  metho- 
difed,  and  which  were  firft  publifhed 
in  1764,  under  the  title  of  A Compa- 
rative Vitzv  of  the  State  and  Facul- 
ties of  Man  zvith  thofe  of  the  Animal 
World . The  original  Eflays  were 

certainly  written  without  any  defign 
of  forming  a connected  work : But 
being  the  refult  of  a few  principles, 
with  regard  to  which  the  author  had 
long  fettled  his  belief,  and  containing 
at  leaft  no  difcrepancies  of  fentiment, 
it  was  no  fooner  determined  to  throw 
them  into  one  work,  than  it  became 


an 
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an  eafy  matter  to  point  out  a con- 
nexion which  feemed  to  link  the 
whole  together.  This  Dr  Gregory 
has  done  in  the  Preface  to  the  Com- 
parative View  ; but  the  plan,  which 
is  there  given  with  confiderable  dif- 
fufion,  may  perhaps  become  more 
perfpicuous  by  being  epitomifed. 

The  condition  of  man  in  fociety 
may  be  viewed  in  three  principal 
afpeXs.  Man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  higheft  improve- 
ment of  his  animal  and  corporeal  fa- 
culties, and  a proportional  negleX  of 
his  mental  and  intelleXual  powers. 
When  fociety  is  more  advanced,  the 
focial  affeXions  begin  to  difplaythem- 
felves;  the  heroic  virtues  are  cultiva- 
ted ; war  becomes  regulated  by  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  honour  ; and  the  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  calls  forth  the  higheft  ex- 
ertions of  courage  and  of  generofity. 
A fucceeding  age  beholds  a people  fo- 
characterized  extending  their  terri- 
tory, cultivating  an  intercourfe  with 
foreign  nations,  acquiring  wealth  by 
commerce,  and  advancing  to  the  pe- 
riod of  refinement  and  of  luxury.  In 
this  lafi:  ftage,  the  heroic  virtues  give 
place  to  a paflion  for  the  obje&s  of 
Tafte  in  the  productions  of  the  ele- 
gant arts.  The  wants  which  luxury 
creates  ftimulate  invention,  and  ex- 
cite induftry  to  fupply  them.  En- 
largement of  intercourfe  refines  the 
general  manners,  and  eafe  and  leilure 
invite  to  the  improvement  of  the  un~ 
derftanding  in  fpeculative  refearches. 

To 
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To  fuppofe  the  poiTibility  of  any 
nation,  or  body  of  men,  uniting  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  charade  - 
rife  each  of  thefe  feveral  ftages,  is  e- 
vidently  a chimera  : But  it  appeared 
to  the  author,  that,  however  impof- 
fible  it  might  be  to  realize  this  idea 
in  fociety  at  large,  it  was  practicable 
among  individuals.  It  teemed  to  him 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  a man 
endowed  with  the  mod  perfed  ufe 
of  his  bodily  powers,  might  attain 
like  wife  to  the  higheft  improvement 

ofy  his  mental  endowments ; that  he 

/ • 

might  unite  the  heroic  virtues  with 
the  relith  for  beauty  and  elegance;, 
that  he  might  join  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners to  true  politenefs,  and  cultivate 

at 
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at  once  the  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
the  powers  of  the  underftanding. 
Such  is  the  prevalent  chain  of  idea 
which  certainly  may  be  found  to  run 
through  the  different  parts  of  this 
Effay : Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Comparative  View 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  confi- 
dered  as  a regular  or  conne&ed  work ; 
and  he,  perhaps,  who  reads  in  the  pre- 
face this  after-devifed  arrangement, 
may  not  think  the  traces  of  it  ex- 
tremely apparent  in  the  book  itfelf. 
But  the  merits  of  this  work  are  inde- 
pendent of  methodical  ftrutture;  and 
are  fuch  as  have  defervedly  ranked 
its  author  among  the  moft  ufeful,  a3 
well  as  elegant  writers  of  his  time. 
His  reflections  on  the  manners,  ha- 
* bits, 
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bits,  and  difpofitions  of  mankind,  are 
the  refult  of  an  attentive  and  mod 
difcriminating  obfervation  of  the  hu- 
man character  ; his  rules  of  conduit 
are  the  united  fuggeftions  of  prudence 
and  philanthropy;  and  his  fentiments 
on  the  fubjeits  of  Tafte  arife,  in  ge- 
neral, from  a very  juft,  and  often  a 
very  acute  perception  of  excellence 

and  defect,  of  beauty  and  deformity. 

» 

Among  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of 
this  work,  we  may  reckon  the  au- 
thor’s obfervations,  in  the  firft  feition, 
on  jthe  management  of  infants,  and 
the  education  of  children;  and,  in 
the  laft,  his  reflections  on  Religion,  as 
favourable  to  virtue,  to  benevolent 
affections,  and  to  the  general  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety. 


If 
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If  it  is  a certain  fa£t  that  all  ani- 
mals, except  man,  enjoy  every  plea- 

fare  of  their  nature  without  pain  and 

\ 

ficknefs,  and,  abftra&ing  from  acci- 
dent, arrive  at  the  natural  period  of 
their  being  ; he  certainly  deferves  e- 
minently  well  of  fociety  who  {hall 
point  out  the  means  of  extending,  in 
any  degree,  thofe  advantages  to 
mankind,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
inferior  part  of  the  creation.  This 
merit  will  be  allowed  to  Dr  Gregory 
by  every  perfon  who  perufes  thofe 
excellent  obfervations  contained  in 
the  firft  fe&ion  of  the  Comparative 
View  ; in  which  he  (hews  that  a large 
jfhare  of  the  calamities  of  mankind 
are  not  imputable  to  Nature,  but  are 
chargeable  to  the  account  of  their 


own 
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own  folly  and  caprice.  Such  are 
thofe  evils  which  arife  from  the  mif- 
management  of  infants,  and  the  pre- 
pofterous  feverity  of  the  education  of 
children : Evils  which  thefe  excellent 
obfervations  of  our  author  have  al- 
ready contributed  in  a great  meafure 
to  exterminate.  The  abfurdity,  in- 
deed, of  many  of  thofe  practices 
which  the  writer  had  to  combat,  wTill 
perhaps  leave  pofterity  in  doubt  that 
they  had  ever  prevailed  in  a civilized 
country:  For  who  would  readily  be- 
lieve that  there  ever  was  a period 
when  children  were  crammed  with 
phyfic  inftead  of  food,  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  denied  the 
benefit  of  frelh  air  and  exercife  ? 
With  refped,  indeed,  to  our  fyftem 

G of 
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of  early  education,  our  author’s  ob-< 
fervations,  though  certainly  juft,  have 
not  been  attended  with  the  fame  fuc* 
cefs.  We  have  yet  to  lament  with 
this  elegant  writer,  that  “ the  hap-? 
“ pieft  period  of  human  life,  the  days 
M of  health,  chearfulnefs,  and  inno- 
u cence,  on  which  we  always  refledf 
£<  with  pleafure,  not  without  fome 
“ mixture  of  regret,  are  fpent  in  the 
“ midft  of  tears,  punilhment,  and  fla- 
“ very  ; and  this  to  anfwer  no  other 
u end,  but  to  make  a child  a man 
“ fome  years  before  Nature  intended 
“ he  fhould  be  one.” 

In  our  author’s  obfervations  on  Re- 
ligion, he  treats  his  fubje<ft  with  more 
method,  and  with  greater  clofenefs  of 
reafoning,  than  we  find  in  any  other 

part 
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part  of  his  work.  He  traces  accu- 
rately the  origin  of  fcepticifin,  and 
points  out  its  effects  upon  the  mind, 
the  temper,  and  upon  the  heart.  He 
accounts  with  ingenuity  for  the  zeal 
of  making  profelytes  to  infidelity; 
and  he  treats  judicioufly  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Religion,  confidered  as  a fci- 
ence,  as  a rule  of  life  and  manners, 
andj  finally,  as  engaging  and  interef- 
ting  the  affe&ions. 

But  the  moft  pleafing,  perhaps  the 
moft  ingenious  part  of  this  little  work, 
is  that  where  the  author  treats  of  the 
cultivation  of  Tafie,  and  of  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  fuch  works  of  ge- 
nius as  are  addrefled  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  heart.  He  fhews  the 

advantages  which  Tafie  has  yet  to 

reap 
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reap  from  an  union  with  philofophy, 
and  plauftbly  accounts  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns 
in  moft  of  the  fine  arts  from  that 
union.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wife- 
ly cautions  againft  the  admiffion  of  a 
falfe  fpirit  of  philofophy  inftead  of 
the  true,  and  points  out  the  danger 
of  that  error  by  a ftrong  example,  the 
introduction  of  metaphyfical  fubtilty 
into  hiftorical  compofition  *. 

The 


* Nor  lefs  the  blemifh,  though  of  different  kind, 
From  falfe  Philofophy’s  conceits  refined ! 

Her  fubtle  influence  on  Hiftory  fhed 
Strikes  the  fine  nerve  of  admiration  dead, 

(That  nerve  defpifed  by  fceptic  fons  of  earth 
Yet  (till  a vital  fpring  of  human  worth), 

This  artful  juggler,  with  a fkiil  fo  nice, 

Shifts  the  light  forms  of  virtue  and  of  vice, 


That 
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The  Cojnparative  Vie  tv,  firft  publifh- 
ed  in  1764,  was  confiderably  enlarged 
by  the  author  in  a fecond  edition. 

Dr  Gregory  remained  at  Aberdeen 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1764,  when, 
urged  by  a very  laudable  ambition, 
and  prefuming  on  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  as  affording  a reafonable 
profpedt  of  fuccefs  in  a more  extend- 
ed field  of  pra&ice,  he  changed  his 
place  of  refidence  for  Edinburgh.  His 

friends 

That  e’er  this  wakens  fcorn,  or  that  delight, 
Behofd,  they  both  are  vanifh’d  from  the  fight; 
And  Nature’s  warm  affe&ions  thus  deftroy’d. 
Leave  in  the  puzzled  mind  a lifelefs  void. 

Hay  ley's  EJfay  on  HiJlory>  Ep.  3. 

In  a note  on  this  paflage,  Mr  Hayley  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  has  borrowed  the  ideas  chiefly  from 
the  excellent  obfervations  on  Hiftory  in  Dr  Gre- 
gory’s Comparative  View. 
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friends  in  that  metropolis  had  repfe- 
fented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  as  favourable  to 
his  views  of  filling  a ProfefTorial  chair 
in  that  Univerfity,  which  according** 
ly  he  obtained  in  17 66,  on  the  refig- 
nation  of  Dr  Rutherford,  ProfefTor  of 
the  Practice  of  Phyfic.  In  the  fame 
year  he  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed firft  Phyfician  to  his  Majefty 
for  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Dr 
Whytt. 

On  his  firft  eftablifhment  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  Grego- 
ry gave  le&ures  on  the  Pra&ice  of 
Phyfic,  during  the  years  17 67,  1768* 
and  1769.  Afterwards,  by  agree- 
ment with  Dr  Cullen,  ProfefTor  of  the 
Theory  of  Phyfic,  thefe  two  eminent 
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men  gave  alternate  courfes  of  the 
Theory  and  of  the  Pradice. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  Dr  Gregory’s 
manner  was  fimple,  natural,  and  ani- 
mated. Without  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory, which  the  fubjed  he  had  to 
treat  in  a great  degree  precluded,  he 
expreffed  his  ideas  with  uncommon 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a ftyle  happily 
attempered  between  the  formality  of 
ftudied  compofition  and  the  eafe  of 
converfation.  It  was  his  cuftom  to 
premeditate,  for  a fhort  time  before 
entering  the  College,  the  fubjed  of 
his  ledure,  confulting  thofe  authors 
to  whom  he  had  occafion  to  refer, 
and  marking  in  fhort  notes  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  intended  difeourfe. 
Then  fully  matter  of  his  fubjed,  and, 

confident 
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confident  of  his  own  powers,  he  trui- 
fed  to  his  natural  facility  of  expref- 
fion  to  convey  thofe  opinions  which 
he  had  maturely  deliberated.  The 
only  le&ures  which  he  committed 
fully  to  writing,  were  thofe  introduc- 
tory difcourfes  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  courfe,  and 
which  are  publllhed  in  thefe  volumes 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  Du - 

~~  i % 

ties  and  Qualifications  of  a Phyfician . 
Of  thefe,  which  were  written  with 
no  view  to  publication,  many  copies 

were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fome 
from  the  original  manufcript,  which 
he  freely  lent  for  'their  perufal.  On 
hearing  that  a copy  had  been  offered 
for  fale  to  a bookfeller,  it  became  ne- 
celfary  to  anticipate  a fraudulent,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  a mutilated  publication,  by 
authorifmg  an  impreflion  from  a cor- 
rected copy,  of  which  he  gave  the 

r 

profits  to  a favourite  pupil. 

In  this  work,  the  author  had  in 
view  chiefly  two  objects : Firjl , To 
point  out  thofe  accomplilhments,  and 
that  temper  and  character,  which 
qualify  a Phyfician  for  the  practical 
duties  of  his  profeflionj  and ,Jecond- 
ly , to  lay  down  thofe  rules  of  inqui- 
ry, which,  as  he  judged,  were  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  in  profecuting  the 
ftudjy  of  Medicine,  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  natural  fcience.  His  ob- 

fervations  on  the  former  of  thefe  fub- 

l 

j edts,  particularly  on  the  delicate  at- 
tentions which  are  due  to  the  feel- 
ings of  thofe  whofe  minds  are  weak- 

H ened 
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ened  by  difeafe,  are  equally  the  re-?  - 
fult  of  the  author’s  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  and  of  that  of  huma- 
nity of  temper  and  elegance  of  mind> 
which  diftinguifh  all  his  moral  wri- 
tings. 

Nor  does  his  chara&er  appear  to 
iefs  advantage  in  his  liberal  and  dif- 
interefted  remarks  on  phyfic,  confi- 
dered  as  a lucrative  trade , which  are 
exprefled  with  the  fpirit  and  anima- 
tion natural  to  one  who  felt  for  the 
real  dignity  of  his  profeflion,  and 
was  afhamed  of  the  unworthy  arti- 
fices, and  the  fervile  manners  by  which 
it  has  been  too  often  degraded. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  three 
firft  le&ures  of  this  volume,  on  thefe 
Snd  fome  other  fubje&s  highly  in- 

terefting 
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terefting  to  the  pra&ical  Phyfician* 
fully  juftify  our  author’s  general  po- 
rtion, “ That  the  profeffion  of  Me- 
“ dicine  requires  a more  comprehen- 
**  five  mind  than  any  other.”  Of 
this,  indeed,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
reflects  for  a moment  on  the  great 
variety  of  fpeculative  knowledge,  and 
of  literary  accomplilhmentSj  which 
enters  into  a Medical  education;  and 
on  the  fagacity,  addrefs,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  direct  the  Phyfician  in  the 
courfe  of  his  practice.  Thole  who 
were  acquainted  with  Dr  Gregory, 
know  in  how  remarkable  a degree 
all  the  various  talents  and  accom- 
plifhments  which  he  holds  forth  to 
his  pupils*  as  the  gifts  either  of  Na- 
ture 
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lure  or  of  education,  were  united  in 
himfelf. 

The  laft  three  lectures  relate  chief- 
ly to  Medicine,  confidered  as  a branch 
6f  natural  knowledge  ; and  they  will 
probably  be  regarded  by  the  more 
intelligent  of  his  readers  as  the  mod 
valuable  part  of  the  volume.  They 
difplay  more  fully  than  any  of  the 
author’s  other  works,  the  extent  of 
his  philofophical  views;  and  it  is  per- 
haps from  them  that  we  are  beft  e- 
nabled  to  form  a judgment  of  the  lofs 
which  the  fcience  of  Medicine  fuf- 
tained  by  his  death.  It  is  indeed 
impoffible  to  read  them  without  feel- 
ing a lively  regret  that  his  benevolent 
and  enlightened  exertions  for  its  ad- 
vancement were  fo  early  interrupted. 

It 
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It  has  been  remarked,  and  perhaps 

/ 

not  altogether  without  reafon,  that 

i 

too  much  flrefs  has  been  laid  by  fome 
metaphyfical  writers  on  the  method  of 
philofophifmg ; and  that  thole  who 
have  employed  themfelves  the  moll 
in  lludying  its  rules,  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  Lord  Bacon,  have  feldom 
contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  knowledge.  Of 
thofe  who  have  diftinguilhed  them- 
felves lately  in  Phyfics  and  Chemis- 
try, it  is  certain  that  by  far  the  great- 
er number  have  copied  their  plan  of 
inquiry  rather  from  the  Principia  and 
the  Optics  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  than 
from  the  general  fpeculations  in  the 
Novum  Organon.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  Phyfics  and  Chemiftry,  the  rules 

cf 
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of  inveftigation  are  very  few  and 
fimple ; and  although  it  was  long  be- 
fore  they  occurred  to  Philofophers, 
yet,  when  they  have  once  been  ex- 
emplified by  a few  good  models,  they 
recommend  themfelves  fo  naturally 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind i 
that  it  remains  a great  wonder  how 
the  world  fhould  have  been  for  fo 
many  ages  impofed  on  by  Theories 
which  refted  on  mere  conjecture; 
Lord  Bacon  had  undoubtedly  the 
merit  of  firft  hating  thefe  rules  fully 
and  explicitly;  but  now,  when  they 
have  been  fo  happily  applied  to  their 
practical  ufe  by  Newton  and  his  fol- 
lowers, it  may  perhaps  be  found  more 
eafy  to  convey  a diftinCt  idea  of  them 
to  ftudents  by  particular  examples, 

than 
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than  by  general  illuftrations.  Al- 
though, however,  all  this  ffiould  be 
granted  with  refpe£t  to  Phyfics  and 
Chemiftry,  it  will  not  apply  to  the 
fcience  of  Medicine,  which  has  many 
difficulties  peculiar  to  itfelf ; and 
which,  befides  the  rules  of  inveftiga- 
tion  common  to  it  with  all  the  branch- 
es of  natural  knowledge,  requires  a 
variety  of  others,  founded  on  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  fubje&s  about 
which  it  is  converfant,  and  adapted 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Medical 
art.'  Some  of  thefe  rules  are  hinted 
at  by  Lord  Bacon,  who,  though  no 
Phyfician,  poflefled  (in  the  judgment 
of  Dr  Gregory)  <£  as  juft  and  com- 
“ prehenfive  views  in  medicine  as 

any  Phyfician  who  ever  wrote,’5 

but 
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but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  to  do 
complete  juftice  to  the,  fubjedt,  re- 
quired a more  extenfive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  medical  fadts,  and  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  than  could 
be  expected  from  one  who  was  not 
educated  to  Phyfic  as  a profeffion. 
The  remarks  and  illuftrations,  accor- 
dingly, of  Dr  Gregory,  not  only  form 
a very  valuable  commentary  on  fome 
of  Bacon’s  principles,  but  fugged  a 
variety  of  original  and  important  hints 
to  medical  inquirers.  The  wild  and 
vifionary  fyftems  which  fome  of  thefe 
have  lately  offered  to  the  world,  and 
"which  are  too  apt  to  intoxicate  young 
and  inexperienced  minds,  are  a fuffi- 
cient  proof,  that,  however  generally 
the  true  method  of  inveftigation  may 

* be 
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be  underftood  or  adopted  in  fome  o- 
ther  branches  of  fcience,  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  it,  adapted  to  the  perufal  o£ 
fpeculative  Phyficians,  was  by  no 
means  fuperfluous. 

The  Le&ures  on  the  Duties  and 
Qualifications  of  a Phyfician  were 
firft  pubiifhed  in  1770,  and  after- 
wards in  an  enlarged  and  more  per- 
fect form  in  1772. 

In  the  fame  year,  1772,  Dr  Gre- 
gory pubiifhed  Elements  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Phyfic^for  the  ufe  of  Students ; 
a work  intended  folely  for  his  own 
pupils,  and  to  be  ufed  by  himfelf  as 
a text-book  to  be  commented  upon 
in  his  courfe  of  le&ures.  In  an  ad- 
vertifement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
fignified  his  intention  of  comprehend- 

I ing 
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ing  in  it  the  whole  feries  of  difeafes 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  leCtures  on 
the  Practice  of  Phyfic ; but  this  in- 
tention he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh, 
having  brought  down  the  work  no 
further  than  to  the  end  of  the  clafs  of 
Febrile  Difeafes. 

In  thofe  introductory  leCtures  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  had  given  his 
fentiments  at  large  with  refpeCt  to  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  medical 
inquiries  in  the  prefent  imperfeCt  ftate 
of  the  fcience ; and,  in  ftriCt  confor- 
mity with  thofe  fentiments,  we  ob- 
ferve  from  this  fyllabus  of  his  courfe 
that  he  conducted  his  academical  lec- 
tures, In  thefe,  he  never  attempted 
to  miflead  the  ftudent  by  flattering 
views  of  the  perfection  of  the  fcience; 

but 
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but  was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to 
point  out  its  defeds ; wifely  judging, 
that  a thorough  fenfe  of  the  imper- 
fedion  of  an  art  or  fcience  is  the  firft 
ftep  towards  its  improvement.  In 
this  view  he  was  careful  to  expofe 
the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  feveral  the- 
ories and  hypothefes  which  have  had 
the  moft  extenfive  currency,  and  per- 
petually inculcated  the  danger  of  fyf- 
tematizing  with  a limited  experience, 
or  an  imperfed  knowledge  of  fads. 

Yet  in  this  work  it  will  appear, 
from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treat- 
ed of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  he  did 

% 

not  entirely  negled  the  fyftematic  ar- 
rangements of  other  authors.  Thefe, 
however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he 
had  not  adopted  from  any  convidion 

of 
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of  the  rectitude  of  thofe  theories  to 
which  they  referred,  but  only  as  af- 
fording that  degree  of  method,  and 
regularity  of  plan,  which  is  found  to 
be  the  bed  help  to  the  ftudy  of  any 
fcience. 

Confidering  a rational  theory  of 
Phyfic  to  be  as  yet  a dejidercitum , it 
was  his  object  to  communicate  to  his 
pupils  the  greateft  portion  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  as  the  only  bafis  on 
which  fuch  a theory  could  ever  be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of 
the  feveral  difeafes,  was  firft  to  men- 
tion thofe  fymptoms  which  are  un- 
derftood  among  Phyficians  to  charac- 
terife  or  define  a difeafe  ; proceeding 
from  the  general  to  the  more  parti- 
cular feries  of  fymptoms,  and  their 

occafional 
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occafional  varieties ; to  point  out  ac- 
curately the  diagnojlic  fymptoms,  or 
thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  efiert- 
tially  diftinguifhed  from  others  that 
refemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewife  the 
prognojlics  by  which  a phyfician  is 
enabled  to  conje&ure  of  the  probable 
event  of  a difeafe,  whether  favour- 
able or  otherwife.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  fpecify  the  various  caufes,  pre- 
difpofing,  occafional,  and  proximate; 
accounting,  as  far  as  he  thought  could 
be  done  on  juft  principles,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  feveral  fymptoms ; 
and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  cure,  the  particular  reme- 
dies to  be  employed,  and  the  cautions 
requifite  in  the  adminiftration  of 

them. 
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Thus  defirous  of  eftablifhing  the 
fcience  of  Medicine  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  Pradice  and  Experi- 
ence; and  knowing  that  many  things 
aflerted  as  fads  by  medical  writers 
have  been  affumed  on  a very  carelefs 
obfervation,  while  confirming  a fa- 
vourite Theory;  and  that,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  many  real  and  important 
fads  have,  from  the  fame  fpirit  of 
fyftem,  been  explained  away  and  dis- 
credited, he  conftantly  endeavoured, 
both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to 
inculcate  to  his  pupils  the  neceflity  of 
extreme  caution  either  in  admitting, 
or  in  denying,  medical  fads,  or  what 
are  commonly  given  as  fuch.  To 
the  defire  of  enforcing  this  neceffary 
caution  is  owing  that  multitude  of 

queries 
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queries  refpeding  matters  of  fad,  as 
well  as  matters  of  opinion,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Phyfic, 

i 

Dr  Gregory,  foon  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and,  as  he  himfelf  fays, 
“ for  the  amufement  of  his  folitary 
u hours,”  employed  himfelf  in  the 
compofition  of  that  admirable  trad, 
entitled,  A Father  s Legacy  to  his 
Daughters ; a work,  which,  though 
certainly  never  intended  by  its  author 
for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
an  yiinwarrantable  diminution  of  his 
fame,  and  a capricious  refufal  of  a 
general  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  foie  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  originally  defigned.  It  was 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  pub- 

li  fired 
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lifted  after  the  author’s  death  by  his 
eldeft  fon. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that,  a- 
mong  all  the  objects  of  human  re- 
fearch,  there  is  none  more  important 
than  the  devifing  of  a rational  fyftem 
of  Education  ; yet  there  is  no  fubjed: 
on  which  the  minds  of  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  have  fo  little  attain- 
ed to  fixed  and  fettled  principles. 
The  reafon  feems  to  have  been,  that 
to  form  fuch  a fyftem  of  education, 
requires  an  union  of  fuch  qualities, 
both  of  the  head  and  heart,  as  are 

rarely  found  aftociated  in  the  fame 

% 

writer.  In  fome,  a vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  a talent  for  forming  hypo- 
thefes,  are  the  fubftitutes  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ; and  in  others,  an 

intimate 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  has 
led  to  an  a&ual  depravity  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a fceptical  difbelief  of  the 
immutable  diftindtions  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  Among  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  prefent  age,  we  have 
feen  a fyftem  of  education  by  a Phi- 
lofopher,  whofe  conduct  in  life  gave 
inconteftible  fignatures  of  infanity  ; 
and  the  precepts  of  a Father  to  a Son, 
teaching  that  virtue  is  a fuperfluous 
ingredient  in  the  character  of  a well 
bred  gentleman. 

Fir  Gregory  had  read  the  fyftem, 
of  RouJjcaui  as  is  evident  from  this 
little  treatife,  in  which  he  has  adop- 
ted what  appeared  to  him  of  real  va- 
lue: But  in  the  charadcr  of  Sophia , 
and  in  the  plan  of  her  education,  he 

K faw 
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faw  both  imperfe&ion  and  abfurdity. 
Koufleau’s  Sophia  might  have  been  a 
lit  companion  for  his  Emilius , whofe 
mind  was  as  uninformed  as  her  own. 
It  was  perhaps  proper,  too,  that  the 
wife  of  Emilius  fhould  have  no  other 
religion  than  what  fhe  learned  from 
her  hufband.  But  the  bufinefs  of  the 
French  Philofopher  was  to  delineate 
imaginary  characters,  and  to  write  a 
romance : The  purpofe  of  our  author 
was  to  tender  to  his  children,  in  the 
fober  language  of  prudence  and  pa- 
ternal affection,  thofe  precepts  which 
he  judged  moft  conducive  to  their 
honour  and  advantage; — to  point  Out 
to  them  thofe  virtues  and  accomplifh- 
ments  which  fhould  render  them  at 
once  amiable  and  refpeCtable  in  the 

eyes 
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eyes  of  the  worthieft  part  of  the  o- 
ther  fex. 

t 

Religion  appeared  to  him  of  eflen- 
tial  importance  to  the  female  fex, 
either  as  a fupport  in  a life  of  fuffer- 
ing,  and  a confolation  under  domef- 
tic  misfortunes ; or  as  a falutary  re- 
ftraint  in  a life  of  diflipation.  In  the 
perufal  of  books  of  religion,  he  judi- 
cioufly  recommends  fuch  only  as  are 
addreffed  to  the  heart,  and  whofe 
tendency  is  to  infpire  pious  and  de'- 
vout  affedions ; and  he  prudently 
cautions  the  female  mind  againft  the 
bigotry  of  fyftem  and  the  entangle- 
ment of  controverfy.  The  exterior 
forms  of  religion  appeared  to  him  of 
fo  fubordinate  a nature,  when  com- 
pared tp  its  effential  principles,  that, 

when 
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when  the  latter  agree,  he  confidered 
all  choice  in  the  former  as  merely  a 
matter  of  tafte.  Preferring  himfelf 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  which  he  was  educated,  he  recom- 
mended to  his  daughters  the  worfhip 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
their  mother  was  attached. 

The  elegancies  of  manner,  and  the 
graces  of  deportment,  which,  in  Chef 
terf  eld's  plan  of  education,  ufurp  a 
fovereignty  over  every  virtue,  and 
every  talent  that  can  adorn  human 
nature,  were  feen  by  our  author 
through  no  falfe  or  illufive  medium. 
They  hold  their  due  rank  with  him, 
as  eifential  to  the  character  of  an  a- 
miable  and  accomplished  woman,  but 
are  ever  fubordinate  to,  and  even  en^ 

grafted 
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grafted  on,  moral  excellence.  He 
recommends  delicacy  of  fentiment  as 
the  parent  of  delicacy  of  manner,  and 
a feeling  heart  as  the  bafis  of  polite- 
nefs. 

To  the  maxims  of  prudence  con- 
tained in  this  little  treatife,  and  to  the 
rules  of  female  conduct  in  all  the  im- 
portant relations  of  life,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  pay  a compliment  beyond 
their  merits.  The  predominant  fea- 
ture of  the  mind  of  Gregory  was 
GOpD  sense  ; a gift  of  Nature  not 
always  attending  on  Genius  ; but 
when  united,  as  in  him,  with  acute- 
nefs  of  intellect,  forming  a perfect 
accomplifhment  for  the  moft  ufeful 
of  all  talks,  that  of  a moral  writer. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were 

evidently  written  under  the  impref- 

fion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr 

Gregory  had  reafon  to  apprehend 

from  a conftitution  fubjedb  to  the 

gout,  which  had  begun  to  fhew  itfelf 

at  irregular  intervals,  even  from  the 

1 8th  year  of  his  age.  His  mother, 

from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe, 
^ * 

died  fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting 
at  table.  Dr  Gregory  had  prognof- 
ticated  for  himfelf  a fimilar  death  ; 
an  event  of  which,  among  his  friends, 
he  often  talked,  but  had  no  appre- 
henfion  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1773,  in  converfation  with  his  fon, 
the  prefent  Dr  James  Gregory,  the 
latter  remarking,  that  having,  tor  the 

three 
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three  preceding  years,  had  no  return 
of  a ht,  he  might  make  his  account 
with  a pretty  fevere  attack  at  that 
feafon,  he  received  the  obfervation 
with  fome  degree  of  anger,  as  he  felt 
himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  ftate  of 
health.  The  prediction,  however, 
was  too  true;  for,  having  gone  to  bed 
on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with 
no  apparent  diforder,  he  was  found 
dead  in  the  morning.  His  death  had 
been  inftantaneous,  and  probably  in 
injiisfleep;  for  there  was  not  the 
fmalleft  difcompofure  of  limb  or  of 
feature, — a perfect  Euthanafia . 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  conh- 
derably  above  the  middle  fize.  His 
frame  of  body  was  compa&ed  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance. 

His 
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His  limbs  were  not  adtive  ; he  {loop- 
ed fomewhat  in  his  gait ; and  his 
countenance,  from  a fullnefs  of  fea- 
ture, and  a heavinefs  of  eye,  gave  no 
external  indication  of  fuperior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  wras  other- 
wife  when  engaged  in  converfation. 
His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  moft  expreflive.  He  had 
a warmth  of  tone  and  of  gefture 
which  gave  a pleafing  intereft  to  e- 
very  thing  which  he  uttered : But, 
united  with  this  animation,  there  was 
in  him  a gentlenefs  and  fimplicity  of 
manner,  which,  with  little  attention 
to  the  exterior  and  regulated  forms 
of  politenefs,  was  mora engaging  than 
the  moft  ftnifhed  addrefs.  His  con- 
verfation flowed  with  eafe  ; and, 

when 
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when  in  company  with  literary  men, 
withqut  affe&ing  a difplay  of  know- 
ledge, he  was  liberal  of  the  (lores  of 
his  mind. 

He  poiTeffed  a large  (hare  of  the  fa- 
cial and  benevolent  affections,  which, 
in  the  exercife  of  his  profedion,  ma- 
nifefled  themfelves  in  many  namelefs, 
but  important  attentions  to  thofe  un- 
der his  care  ; attentions  which,  pro- 
ceeding in  him  from  an  extended 
principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquajred  to  the  circumflances  or  rank 
of  the  patient,  but  ever  bedowed  mod 
liberally  where  they  were  mod  re- 
quisite. In  the  care  of  his  pupils, 
he  was  not  fatisned  with  a faithful 
difcharge  of  his  public  duties.  To 
many  of  thcfe,  drangers  in  the  coun- 
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try,  and  far  removed  from  all  who 
had  a natural  intereft  in  their  con- 
cerns, it  was  a matter  of  no  fmall 
importance  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance 
and  countenance  of  one  fo  univerfal- 
ly  refpeCted  and  efieemed.  Through 
him  they  found  an  eafy  introduction 
to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fociety  ; 
and,  what  to  them  was  (till  more  va- 
luable, they  experienced  in  him  a 
friend  who  was  ever  eafy  of  accefs, 
and  ready  to  affift  them  to  the  ut- 
moft  with  his  counfel  and  patronage. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  philanthropy 
endeared  him  in  a particular  manner 
to  his  intimate  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  loved  with  a degree  of  fervour 
approaching  to  enthufiafm.  The 
beautiful  lines  in  the  conclufion  of 

The 
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The  Minjlrel  are  conceived  in  the 
higheft  fpirit  of  poetry,  but  are  not 
the  lefs  expreffive  of  the  genuine  and 
heartfelt  affedtion  of  the  Poet  *. 

Dr 

* I fain  would  fing  : — but  ah  ! I ftrive  in  vain. 
Sighs  from  a breaking  heart  my  voice  con- 
found.— 

With  trembling  ftep,  to  join  yon  weeping  train 
I hafte,  where  gleams  funereal  glare  around. 
And  mix’d  with  fhrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  death 
refound. 

/ ^ . 

Adieu,  ye  lays,  that  fancy’s  flowers  adorn. 

The  foft  amufement  of  the  vacant  mind  ! 

He  fleeps  in  duft,  and  all  the  mufes  mourn, 
Pie,  whom  each  virtue  fir’d,  each  grace  refin’d. 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind! 
He  fleeps  in  duft. — Ah,  how  fhould  I purfue 

My  theme! To  heart- confirming  grief  re- 

fign’d, 

Here  on  his  recent  grave  I fix  my  view, 

And  pour  my  bitter  tears.*- Ye  flowery  lays, 
adieu  ! 


Art 
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Dr  Gregory  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy with  mod  of  the  Scottifh  lite- 
rati of  his  time.  In  the  latter  peri- 
od of  his  life,  while  refiding  at  E- 
dinburgh,  Drs  Robertfon  and  Blair, 
David  Hume,  John  Home,  Lord 
Monboddo,  Lord  Kaimes,  the  el- 
der Mr  Tytler,  were  his  particular 
friends.  The  laft,  endeared  to  him 

by 

Art  thou  my  G * * * * * * for  ever  fled ! 
And  am  I left  to  unavailing  woe  ! 

When  fortune’s  ftorms  alfail  this  weary  head, 
"Where  cares  long  fince  have  ihed  untimely 
fnow, 

Ah!  now  for  comfort  whither  fhall  I go ! 

No  more  thyfoothing  voice  my  anguilh  chears: 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  fmiles  no  longer  glow, 
My  hopes  to  cherifh,  and  allay  my  fears. — 
’Tis  meet  that  I fhould  mourn  : — flow  forth  afrefli 
my  tears. 


Beattie’s  Mwjirelt  Canto  2 . 
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by  early  acquaintance,  and  long  ha- 
bits of  mutual  attachment,  he  ap- 
pointed a guardian  of  his  children. 

He  left  three  fons, — James  Gre- 
gory, M.  D.  now  Profeflor  of  the 
Theory  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
fity  of  Edinburgh,  the  able  and  re- 

s 

fpectable  fuccefibr  of  his  father  ; 
William  Gregory,  M.  A.  of  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  Redtor  of  St  Mary 
Breadman,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preach- 
ers in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Can- 
terbury; John,  who  died  in  1783: 
And  two  daughters, — Dorothea,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Archibald  Ali- 
fon  of  Baliol  College,  and  Anne-Mar- 
garet,  married  to  John  Forbes,  Efq; 
of  Blackford,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen. 
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PREFACE. 


TP  HAT  the  fdbfequent  Letters 
JL  were  written  by  a tender  Fa- 
ther, in  a declining  ftate  of  health, 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  his  Daughters, 
&nd  not  intended  for  the  Public,  is  a 
circumftance  which  will  recommend 

i 

them  to  every  one  who  confiders 
them  in  the  light  of  admonition  and 
advice.  In  fuch  domeftic  intercourfe, 
no  facrifices  are  made  to  prejudices, 
to  cuftoms,  to  faftiionable  opinions. 
Paternal  love,  paternal  care,  fpeak 

their 
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their  genuine  fentiments,  undifguifed 
and  unreftrained.  A father’s  zeal 
for  his  daughters  improvement,  in 
whatever  can  make  a woman  ami- 
able, with  a father’s  quick  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  dangers  that  too  often 
arife,  even  from  the  attainment  of 
that  very  point,  fuggeft  his  admoni- 
tions, and  render  him  attentive  to  a 
thoufand  little  graces  and  little  deco- 
rums, which  would  efcape  the  nicefl 
moralift  who  lhould  Undertake  the 
fubjcd  on  uninterefted  fpeculation. 
Every  faculty  is  on  the  alarm,  when 

the  objeds  of  fuch  tender  affedion 

« 

are  concerned. 

■ • * 

v In  the  writer  of  thefe  Letters,  pa- 
ternal tendernefs  and  vigilance  were 

doubled, 
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doubled,  as  he  was  at  that  time  foie 

/ . . % 

parent,  death  having  before  deprived 
the  young  ladies  of  their  excellent 
mother.  His  own  precarious  ftate 
of  health  infpired  him  with  the  moft 
tender  folicitude  for  their  future  wel- 
fare ; and  though  he  might  have  con- 
cluded that  the  impreflion  made  by 
his  inftru&ion  and  uniform  example 
could  never  be  effaced  from  the  me- 
mory of  his  children,  yet  his  anxiety 
for  their  orphan  condition  fuggefted 
to  him  this  method  of  continuing  to 
them  thofe  advantages, 

» ' *T  r | , ; , < • • - • , 

The  Editor  is  encouraged  to  offer 
this  Treatife  to  the  Public,  by  the 
very  favourable  reception  which  the 
reft  of  his  father’s  works  have  met 

with. 
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•with.  The  Comparative  View  of  the 
State  of  Man  and  other  Animals,  and 
the  Effay  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
a Phyfician,  have  been  very  generally 
read ; and,  if  he  is  not  deceived  by 
the  partiality  of  his  friends,  he  has 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  met  with 
general  approbation. 

In  fome  of  thofe  trads,  the  Au- 
thor’s objed  was  to  improve  the  tafte 
and  underftanding  of  his  reader  ; in 
others  to  mend  his  heart ; in  others, 
to  point  out  to  him  the  proper  ufe 
of  philofophy,  by  ffiewing  its  appli- 
cation to  the  duties  of  common  life. 
In  all  his  writings,  his  chief  view  was 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures ; and 
as  thofe  among  his  friends,  in  whofe 

tafte 
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iafte  and  judgment  he  moft  confided, 
think  the  publication  of  this  fmall 
work  will  contribute  to  that  general 
defign,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  ho- 
nour to  his  memory,  the  Editor  can 
no  longer  hefitate  to  comply  with 
their  advice  in  communicating  it  to 
the  Public. 

t ; . \ - » $ ' 
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FATHER’S  LEGACY 


DAUGHTERS. 


my  dear  Girls, 

./  ' 

O U had  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 


prived of  your  mother,  at  a time 
of  life  when  you  were  infenfible  of  your 
lofs,  and  could  receive  little  benefit  ei- 
ther from  her  inftru&ion  or  her  ex- 
ample.— Before  this  comes  to  your  hands, 
you  will  likewife  have  loft  your  father. 


~ ■ '■  ■■ 
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I have  had  many  melancholy  reflections 
on  the  forlorn  and  helplefs  fituation 
yon  mult  be  in,  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God 
to  remove  me  from  you,  before  you  ar- 
rive at  that  period  of  life,  when  you  will 
be  able  to  think  and  aCt  for  yourfelves. 
I know  mankind  too  well.  I know  their 
falfehood,  their  diffipation,  their  coldnefs 
to  all  the  duties  of  friendffiip  and  huma- 
nity. I know  the  little  attention  paid  to 
^helplefs  infancy. — You  will  meet  with 
few  friends  difinterefted  enough  to  do 
you  good  offices,  when  you  are  incapable 
of  making  them  any  return,  by  contri- 
buting to  their  filtered  or  their  pleafure, 
or  even  to  the  gratification  of  their  vani- 
ty- 

I have  been  fupported  under  the  gloom 
naturally  arifing  from  thefe  reflections, 
by  a reliance  on  the  goodnefs  of  that 

Providence 
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Providence  which  has  hitherto  preferved 

* m 

you,/  and  given  me  the  mod  pleating 
profpect  of  the  goodnefs  of  your  difpofi- 
tions ; and  by  the  fecret  hope  that  your 
mother’s  virtues  will  entail  a bleffing  on 
her  children. 

' ' "•  • * ■ ' \ l t 

* The  anxiety  I have  for  your  happinefs 
has  made  me  refolve  to  throw  together 
my  fentiments  relating  to  your  future 
conduct  in  life.  If  1 live  for  fome  years, 
you  will  receive  them  with  much  greater 
advantage,  fuited  to  your  different  ge- 
niyffes  and  difpofitions.  If  I die  fooner, 
you  muff  receive  them  in  this  very  im- 
perfect manner,— the  lad  proof  of  my  af- 
fection. 

You  will  all  remember  your  father’s 
fondnefs,  when  perhaps  every  other  cir- 

c urn  dance  relating  to  him  is  forgotten. 

This 
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This  remembrance,  I hope,  will  induce 
you  to  give  a ferious  attention  to  the  ad- 
vices I am  now  going  to  leave  with  you. 
• — I can  requeft  this  attention  with  the 
greater  confidence,  as  my  fentiments  on 
the  molt  interefting  points  that  regard 
life  and  manners,  were  entirely  corre- 
fpondent  to  your  mother’s,  whofe  judg- 
ment and  tafte  I trufted  much  more  than 
my  own. 

You  mull  expert,  that  the  advices 
which  1 (hall  give  you  will  be  very  im- 
perfect, as  there  are  many  namelefs  deli- 
cacies, in  female  manners,  of  which  none 
but  a woman  can  judge. — You  will  have 
one  advantage  by  attending  to  what  I am 
going  to  leave  with  you  ; you  will  hear, 
at  lead  for  once  in  your  lives,  the  ge- 
nuine fentiments  of  a man  who  has  no 
intereft  in  flattering  or  deceiving  you. — 

I 
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I {hall  throw  my  reflections  together  with- 
out any  ftudied  order ; and  lhall  only,  to 
avoid  confufion,  range  them  under  a few 
general  heads. 

You  will  fee,  in  a little  treatife  of  mine 
juft  publifhed,  in  what  an  honourable 
point  of  view  1 have  confidered  your  fex$ 
not  as  domeftic  drudges,  or  the  flaves  of 
our  pleafures,  but  as  our  companions  and 
equals  ; as  defigned  to  foften  our  hearts, 
and  polifh  our  manners ; and,  as  Thoin- 

fon  finely  fays* 

/ 

I 

To  raife  the  virtues,  animate  the  blifs, 

And  fweetei*  all  the  toils  of  human  life. 

I lhall  not  repeat  what  I have  there  faid 
on  this  fubjeCt;  and  lhall  only  obferve, 
that,  from  the  view  I have  given  of  your 

natural  character,  and  place  in  fociety, 

there 
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there  arifes  a certain  propriety  of  condu& 
peculiar  to  your  fex.  It  is  this  peculiar 
propriety  of  female  *nanners  of  which  I 
intend  to  give  you  my  fentiments,  with- 
out touching  on  thofe  general  rules' of 
conduct  by  which  men  and  women  are 

i . 

equally  bound. 

While  I explain  to  you  that  fyftem  of 
conduft:  which  I think  will  tend  moil  to 
your  honour  and  happinefs,  1 fhall,  at  the 
fame  time,  endeavour  to  point  out  thofe 
virtues  and  accomplilhments  which  ren- 
der you  mod:  refpe&able  and  mod  ami- 
able in  the  eyes  of  my  own  fex. 


RE  LI- 


I 


RELIGION, 


HOUGH  the  duties  of  religion. 


ftridly  fpeakingj  are  equally  bind- 


in their  natural  charader  and  education, 
render  fome  vices  in  your  fex  particularly 
odious.  The  natural  hardnefs  of  our 
hearts,  and  ftrength  of  our  paflions,  in- 
flamed by  the  uncontrouled  licence  we 
are  t;oo  often  indulged  with  in  our  youth, 
are  apt  to  render  our  manners  more  dif- 
folute,  and  make  us  lefs  fufceptible  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart.  Your  fupe- 
rior  delicacy,  your  modefty,  and  the  ufual 
feverity  of  your  education,  preferve  you, 
in  a great  meafure,  from  any  temptation 
to  thofe  vices  to  which  we  arc  moll  fub- 


ing  on  both  fexes,  yet  certain  differences 
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je&ed.  The  natural  foftnefs  and  fenfibi- 
lity  of  your  difpofitions  particularly  fit 
you  for  the  practice  of  thofe  duties  where 
the  heart  is  chiefly  concerned.  And  this, 
along  with  the  natural  warmth  of  your 
imaginations,  renders  you  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  feelings  of  devotion. 

\ 

There  are  many  circumftances  in  your 
fituation  that  peculiarly  require  the  fup- 
ports  of  religion  to  enable  you  to  act  in 
them  with  fpirit  and  propriety.  Your 
whole  life  is  often  a life  of  fuffering.  You 
cannot  plunge  into  bufinefs,  or  diflipate 
yourfelves  in  pleafure  and  riot,  as  men 
too  often  do,  when  under  the  prefTure  of 
misfortunes.  You  muff  bear  your  for- 
rows  in  filence,  unknown  and  unpitied. 
You  muft  often  put  on  a face  of  ferenity 
and  chearfulnefs,  when  your  hearts  are 
torn  with  anguifh,  or  finking  in  defpair. 

Then 
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Then  your  only  refource  is  in  the  confo- 
lationS  of  religion.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to 
thefe  that  you  bear  domeftic  misfortunes 
better  than  we  do. 

But  you  are  fometimes  in  very  diffe- 
rent circumftances,  that  equally  require 
the  reftraints  of  religion.  The  natural 
vivacity,  and  perhaps  the  natural  vanity 
of  your  fex,  is  very  apt  to  lead  you  into 
a diflipated  date  of  life,  that  deceives  you, 
under  the  appearance  of  innocent  plea- 
fure ; but  which  in  reality  waftes  your 
fpirifs,  impairs  your  health,  weakens  all 
the  fuperior  faculties  of  your  minds,  and 
often  fullies  your  reputation.  Religion, 
by  checking  this  diflipation,  and  rage  for 
pleafure,  enables  you  to  draw  more  hap- 
pinefs,  even  from  thofe  very  fources  of 
amufement,  which,  when  too  frequently 

applied 
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applied  to,  are  often  produ&ive  of  fatiety 
and  difguft. 

Religion  is  rather  a matter  of  fentiment 

« 

than  reafoning.  The  important  and  in- 
terefting  articles  of  faith  are  fufficiently 
plain.  Fix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and 
do  not  meddle  with  controverfy.  If  you 
get  into  that,  you  plunge  into  a chaos, 
from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
tricate yourfelves.  It  fpoils  the  temper, 

i 

and,  I fufpect,  has  no  good  effect  on  the 
heart. 

Avoid  all  books,  and  all  converfation, 
that  tend  to  lhake  your  faith  on  thofe 
great  points  of  religion  which  ihould  ferve 
to  regulate  your  conduct,  and  on  which 
your  hopes  of  future  and  eternal  hapinefs 
depend. 


Never 
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Never  indulge  yourfelves  in  ridicule  on 
religious  fubje&s,  nor  give  countenance 
to  it  in  others,  by  feeming  diverted  with 
what  they  fay.  This,  to  people  of  good 
breeding,  will  be  a fufficient  check. 

I wifh  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
fcriptures  for  your  religious  opinions. 
Embrace  thofe  you  find  clearly  revealed. 
Never  perplex  yourfelves  about  fuch  as 
you  do  not  underftand,  but  treat  them 
with  filent  and  becoming  reverence. — f 
would  advife  you  to  read  only  fuch  reli- 
gions books  as  are  addreifed  to  the  heart, 
fuch  as  infpire  pious  and  devout  affec- 
tions, fuch  as  are  proper  to  direct  you  in 
your  conduct,  and  not  fuch  as  tend  to 
entangle  you  in  the  endlefs  maze  of  opi- 
nions and  fyftems. 


Be 


no 
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Be  punctual  in  the  flated  performance 
of  your  private  devotions,  morning  and 
evening.  If  you  have  any  fenfibility  or 

imagination,  this  will  eftabliih  fuch  an 

/ 

intercourfe  between  you  and  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  will  be  of  infinite  confequence 
to  you  in  life.  It  will  communicate  an 
habitual  chearfulnefs  to  your  tempers, 
give  a firmnefs  and  fteadinefs  to  your  vir- 
tue, and  enable  you  to  go  through  all  the 
viciflitudes  of  human  life  with  propriety 
and  dignity. 

I wifh  you  to  be  regular  in  your  atten- 
dance on  public  worlhip,  and  in  receiving 
the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  in- 
terrupt your  public  or  private  devotions, 
except  the  performance  of  fome  a&ive 
duty  in  life,  to  which  they  fhould  always 
give  place.-— In  your  behaviour  at  public 

worlhip, 
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worfhip,  obferve  an  exemplary  attention 
and  giavity. 

That  extreme  ftri&nefs  which  I recom- 
mend to  you  in  thefe  duties,  will  be  confi- 
dered  by  many  of  your  acquaintance  as  a 
fuperflitious  attachment  to  forms ; but  in 
the  advices  I give  you  on  this  and  other 
fubje&s,  I have  an  eye  to  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  There  is  a levity 
and  diflipation  in  the  prefent  manners,  a 
coldnefs  and  liftleffnefs  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fed /you,  unlefs  you  purpofely  cultivate 
in  your  minds  a contrary  bias,  and  make 
the  devotional  tafte  habitual. 

Avoid  all  grimace  and  oftentation  in 
your  religious  duties.  They  are  the  ufual 
cloaks  of  hypocrify ; at  lead  they  jfihew  a 
weak  and  vain  mind. 


Do 
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Do  not  make  religion  a fubjeft  of  com- 
mon converfation  in  mixed  companies; 
When  it  is  introduced,  rather  feem  to  de- 
cline it.  At  the  fame  time,  never  fuffer 
any  perfon  to  infult  you  by  any  foolifh 
ribaldry  on  your  religious  opinions,  but 
fhew  the  fame  refentment  you  would  na- 
turally do  on  being  offered  any  other 
perfonal  infult.  But  the  fureft  way  to 
avoid  this,  is  by  a modeft  referve  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  by  ufing  no  freedom  with 
others  about  their  religious  fentiments. 

» ■ ■ ..  % 

Cultivate  an  enlarged  charity  for  all 
mankind,  however  they  may  differ  from 
you  in  their  religious  opinions.  That 
difference  may  probably  arife  from  caufes 
in  which  you  had  no  fhare,  and  from 
which  you  can  derive  no  merit. 


Shew 
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Shew  your  regard  to  religion,  by  a di- 
ftingilifhing  refpe£l  to  all  its  minifters,  of 
whatever  perfuafion,  who  do  not  by  their 
lives  difhonour  their  profefiion ; but  never 
allow  them  the  dire&ion  of  your  con- 
fciences,  left  they  taint  you  with  the  nar- 
row fpirit  of  their  party. 

/ 

The  bed  effedt  of  your  religion  will  be 
a diffufive  humanity  to  all  in  diflrefs. — 
Set  apart  a certain  proportion  of  your  in- 
come as  facred  to  charitable  purpoles. 
But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of 
evei/y  other  duty,  carefully  avoid  oftenta- 
tion.  Vanity  is  always  defeating  her  own 
purpofes.  Fame  is  one  of  the  natural 
rewards  of  virtue.  Do  not  purfue  her, 
and  flie  will  follow  you. 

Do  not  confine  your  charity  to  giving 

money.  You  may  have  many  opportu- 

p / ' nities 
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nities  of  fhewing  a tender  and  compaffio- 
nate  fpirit  where  your  money  is  not  want- 
ed.— There  is  a falfe  and  unnatural  re- 
finement in  fenfibility,  which  makes  fome 
people  ihun  the  fight  of  every  objeft  in 
diftrefs.  Never  indulge  this,  efpecially 
where  your  friends  or  acquaintances  are 
concerned.  Let  the  days  of  their  mif- 
fortunes,  when  the  world  forgets  or  a- 
voids  them,  be  the  feafon  for  you  to  ex- 
ercife  your  humanity  and  friendfhip.  The 
fight  of  human  mifery  foftens  the  heart, 
and  makes  it  better ; it  checks  the  pride 
of  health  and  profperity  ; and  the  diftrefs 
it  occafions  is  amply  compenfated  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  doing  your  duty,  and  by 
the  fecret  endearment  which  Nature  has 
annexed  to  all  our  fympathetic  forrows. 

Women  are  greatly  deceived,  when 
they  think  they  recommend  themfelves  to 


our 
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our  fex  by  their  indifference  about  reli- 
gion. Even  thofe  men  who  are  them- 
selves unbelievers,  diflike  infidelity  in  you. 
Every  man  who  knows  human  nature, 
connects  a religious  tafte  in  your  fex  with 
foftnefs  and  fenfibility  of  heart ; at  leaft 
we  always  confider  the  want  of  it  as  a 
proof  of  that  hard  and  mafculine  fpirit, 
which  of  all  your  faults  we  diflike  the 
moft.  Befides,  men  confider  your  reli- 
gion as  one  of  their  principal  fecurities  for 
that  female  virtue  in  which  they  are  molt 
interefted.  If  a gentleman  pretends  an 
attachment  to  any  of  you,  and  endeavours 
to  fhake  your  religious  principles,  be  af- 
fured  he  is  either  a fool,  or  has  defigns 
on  you  which  he  dares  not  openly  avow. 


You  will  probably  wonder  at  my  ha- 
ving educated  you  in  a church  different 
from  my  own.  The  reafon  was  plainly 

this : 
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this:  I looked  on  the  differences  between 
our  churches  to  be  of  no  real  importance, 
and  that  a preference  of  one  to  the  o- ' 
ther  was  a mere  matter  of  tafte.  Your 
mother  was  educated  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  had  an  attachment  to  it ; 
and  I had  a prejudice  in  favour  of  every 
thing  fne  liked.  It  never  was  her  defire 
that  you  fhould  be  baptized  by  a clergy-  ' 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  be  . 
educated  in  that  church:  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  delicacy  of  her  regard  to  the  fmall- 


eft  circumftance  that  could  aftefl  me  in 
the  eye  of  the  world,  made  her  anxioufly 
' infill  it  might  be  otherwife.  But  I could 
not  yield  to  her  in  that  kind  of  generofi- 
ty. — When  I loft  her,  I became  ftill  more 


determined  to  educate  you  in  that  church, 
as  I feel  a fecret  pleafure  in  doing  every 
thing  that  appears  to  me  to  exprefs  my 
affection  and  veneration  for  her  memory.. 


I 
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—I  draw  but  a very  faint  and  imperfect 
•pidure  of  what  your  mother  was,  while 
I endeavour  to  point  out  what  you  fhould 
be  *. 


CON- 


* The  reader  will  remember,  that  fuch  ob» 
fervations  as  refpedt  equally  both  the  fexes,  are 
all  along  as  much  as  poflible  avoided. 
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CONDUCT  and  BEHAVIOUR. 

^\NE  of  the  chief  beauties  in  a female 
^ charadter  is  that  modelt  referve, 
that  retiring  delicacy,  which  avoids  the 
public  eye,  and  is  difconcerted  even  at  the 
gaze  of  admiration. — I do  not  wilh  you 
to  be  infenfible  to  applaufe.  If  you  were, 
you  mull  become,  if  not  worfe,  at  leaft 
lefs  amiable  women.  But  you  may  be 
dazzled  by  that  admiration,  which  yet 
rejoices  your  hearts. 

When  a girl  ceafes  to  blulh,  Ihe  has 
loll  the  moll  powerful  charm  of  beauty. 
That  extreme  fenfibility  which  it  indi- 
cates, may  be  a weaknefs  and.  incum- 
brance in  our  fex,  as  I have  too  often 
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felt } bpt  in  yours  it  is  peculiarly  enga- 
ging. Pedants,  who  think  themfelves 
philofophers,  afk  why  a woman  Ihould 
blufh  when  fbe  is  confcious  of  no  crime. 
It  is  a fufficient  anfwer,  that  Nature  has 
made  you  to  blulh  when  you  are  guilty 
of  no  fault,  and  has  forced  us  to  love  you 
becaufe  you  do  fo. — Blufhing  is  fo  far 
from  being  necdfarily  an  attendant  on 
guilt,  that  it  is  the  ufual  companion  of 
innocence. 


This  modefty,  which  I think  fo  elfential 
in  ^our  fex,  will  naturally  difpofe  you  to 
be  rather  filent  in  company,  efpecially  in 
a large  one. — People  of  fenfe  and  difcern- 
ment  will  never  miltake  fuch  filence  for 
dulnefs.  One  may  take  a fhare  in  con- 
verfation  without  uttering  a fyilable.  1 he 
expreffion  in  the  countenance  fliews  it ; 
and  this  never  efcapes  an  obferving  eye. 

I 
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I fhould  be  glad  that  you  had  an  eafy 
dignity  in  your  behaviour  at  public  places, 
but  not  that  confident  eafe,  that  unabafh- 
ed  countenance,  which  feems  to  fet  the 
company  at  defiance. — If,  while  a gentle- 
man is  fpeaking  to  you,  one  of  fuperior 
rank  addreffes  you,  do  not  let  your  eager 
attention  and  vifible  preference  betray  the 
flutter  of  your  heart.  Let  your  pride  on 
this  occafion  preferve  you  from  that  mean- 
nefs  into  which  your  vanity  would  fink 
you.  Confider  that  you  expofe  yourfelves 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  company,  and  af- 
front one  gentleman,  only  to  fwell  the  tri- 
umph of  another,  who  perhaps  thinks  he 
does  you  honour  in  fpeaking  to  you. 

Converfe  with  men,  even  of  the  firft 
rank,  with  that  dignified  modefty,  which 
may  prevent  the  approach  of  the  moft 
diftant  familiarity,  and  confequently  pre- 
vent 
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vent  them  from  feeling  themfelves  your 

/ 

fuperiors. 

t i . . i v 

Wit  is  the  mod  dangerous  talent  you 
can  poffefs.  It  mud  be  guarded  with 
great  difcretion  and  good-nature,  other* 
wife  it  will  create  you  many  enemies. 
Wit  is  perfectly  confident  with  foftnefs 
and  delicacy  ; yet  they  are  feldom  found 
united.  Wit  is  fo  flattering  to  vanity, 
that  they  who  poffefs  it  become  intoxi- 
cated, and  lofe  all  felf-command. 

Hjumour  is  a different  quality.  It  will 
make  your  company  much  folicited ; but 
be  cautious  how  you  indulge  it. — It  is  of- 
ten a great  enemy  to  delicacy,  and  a dill 
greater  one  to  dignity  of  character.  It 
may  fometimes  gain  you  applaufe,  but 
will  never  procure  you  refpeft. 
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Be  even  cautious  in  difplaying  your 
good  fenfe.  It  will  be  thought  you  af- 
fume  a fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the 
company.  But  if  you  happen  to  have 
any  learning,  keep  it  a profound  fecret, 
efpecially  from  the  men,  who  generally 
look  with  a jealous  and  malignant  eye  on 
a woman  of  great  parts,  and  a cultivated 
underftanding. 

A man  of  real  genius  and  candour  is 
far  fuperior  to  this  meannefs.  But  fuch 
a one  will  feldom  fall  in  your  way;  and 
if  by  accident  he  fhould,  do  not  be  an- 
xious to  {hew  the  full  extent  of  your 
knowledge.  If  he  has  any  opportunities 
of  feeing  you,  he  will  foon  difcover  it 
himfelf ; and  if  you  have  any  advantages 
of  perfon  or  manner,  and  keep  your  own 
fecret,  he  will  probably  give  you  credit 
for  a great  deal  more  than  you  pofiefs. — 

The 
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The  great  art  of  pleating  in  converfation 
confifts  in  making  the  company  pleafed 
with  themfelves.  You  will  more  readily 
hear  than  talk  yourfelves  into  their  good 
graces^ 

• » t 

1 

Beware  of  detra&ion,  efpecially  where 
your  own  fex  are  concerned.  You  are 
generally  accufed  of  being  particularly 
addi&ed  to  this  vice. — I think  unjuftly. — 
Men  are  fully  as  guilty  of  it  when  their 
interefts  interfere.  — As  your  interefts 
more  frequently  clafh,  and  as  your  feeU 
in^s  are  quicker  than  ours,  your  tempta- 
tions to  it  are  more  frequent.  For  this 
reafon,  be  particularly  tender  of  the  repu- 
tation of  your  own  fex,  efpecially  when 
they  happen  to  rival  you  in  our  regards. 
We  look  on  this  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
dignity  and  true  greatnefs  of  mind. 


Shew 
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Shew  a compaflionate  fympathy  to  un- 
fortunate women,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
are  rendered  fo  by  the  villany  of  men. 
Indulge  a fecret  pleafure,  I may  fay  pride, 
in  being  the  friends  and  refuge  of  the  un- 
happy, but  without  the  vanity  of  ihewing 
it. 

Confider  every  fpecies  of  indelicacy  in 
converlation  as  fhameful  in  itfelf,  and  as 
highly  difgufting  to  us.  All  double  en- 
tendre is  of  this  fort. — The  diifolutenefs 
of  men’s  education  allows  them  to  be  di- 
verted with  a kind  of  wit,  which  yet  they 
have  delicacy  enough  to  be  fhocked  at, 
when  it  comes  from  your  mouths,  or  even 
when  you  hear  it  without  pain  and  con- 
tempt.—Virgin  purity  is  of  that  delicate 
nature,  that  it  cannot  hear  certain  things 
without  contamination.  It  is  always  in 
your  power  to  avoid  thefe.  No  man,  but 
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a brute  or  a fool,  will  infult  a woman 
with  converfation  which  he  fees  gives  her 
pain ; nor  will  he  dare  to  do  it,  if  Ihe  re- 
fent  the  injury  with  a becoming  ipirit, — 
There  is  a dignity  in  confcious  virtue* 
which  is  able  to  awe  the  moll  ihamelefs 
and  abandoned  of  men. 

\ 

You  will  be  reproached  perhaps  with 
prudery.  By  prudery  is  ufually  meant 
an  alfe&ation  of  delicacy.  Now  I do  not 
wifh  you  to  alfedt  delicacy ; I wifh  you  to 
polfefs  it.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  run 
the,filk  of  being  thought  ridiculous  than 
difgufting. 

The  men  will  complain  of  your  referve. 

. < . 

They  will  alfure  you  that  a franker  be- 
haviour would  make  you  more  amiable. 

But,  truft  me,  they  are  not  fincere  when 

* * 

they  tell  you  fo. — I acknowledge,  that  on 

fomc 
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fome  occafions  it  might  render  you  more 
agreeable  as  companions ; but  it  would 

make  you  lefs  amiable  as  women : An 

% 

important  diftin&ion,  which  many  of  your 
fex  are  not  aware  of. — After  all,  1 wilh 
you  to  have  great  eafe  and  opennefs  in 
your  converfation.  I only  point  out  fome 
confiderations  which  ought  to  regulate 
your  behaviour  in  that  refpect. 

Have  a facred  regard  to  truth.  Lying 
is  a mean  and  defpicable  vice. — I have 
known  fome  women  of  excellent  parts, 
who  were  fo  much  addicted  to  it,  that 
they  could  not  be  trufted  in  the  relation 
of  any  ftory,  efpecially  if  it  contained  any 
thing  of  the  marvellous,  or  if  they  them- 
felves  were  the  heroines  of  the  tale.  This 
weaknefs  did  not  proceed  from  a bad 
heart,  but  was  merely  the  effect  of  vanity 
or  an  unbridled  imagination. — I do  not 
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mean  to  cenfure  that  lively  embellifhment 
of  a humorous  ftory,  which  is  only  in- 
tended to  promote  innocent  mirth. 

There  is  a certain  gentlenefs  of  fpirit 
and  manners  extremely  engaging  in  your 
fex ; not  that  indifcriminate  attention, 
that  unmeaning  fimper,  which  fmiles  on 
all  alike.  This  arifes,  either  from  an 
affectation  of  foftnefs,  or  from  perfect  in- 
fipidity. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  refinement  in 
luxury,  juft  beginning  to  prevail  among 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country,  to  which 
our  ladies  are  yet  as  great  Grangers  as 
any  women  upon  earth  ; I hope,  for  the 
honour  of  the  fex,  they  may  ever  conti- 
nue fo  : I mean  the  luxury  of  eating.  It 

is  a defpicable  felfifli  vice  in  men ; but  in 

your 
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your  fex  it  is  beyond  expreffion  indelicate 
and  difgufting. 

Every  one  who  remembers  a few  years 
back,  is  fenfible  of  a very  ftriking  change 
in  the  attention  and  refpeft  formerly  paid 
by  the  gentlemen  to  the  ladies.  Their 
drawing-rooms  are  deferred ; and  after 
dinner  and  fupper,  the  gentlemen  are  im- 
patient till  they  retire.  How  they  came 
to  lofe  this  refpeft,  which  nature  and  po- 
litenefs  fo  well  entitle  them  to,  I fhall  not 
here  particularly  inquire.  The  revolu- 
tions of  manners  in  any  country  depend 
on  caufes  very  various  and  complicated. 
I fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  ladies  in  the  laft  age  was  very  re- 
ferved  and  flately.  It  would  now  be 
reckoned  ridiculoufly  flifF  and  formal. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  had  certainly  the  ef- 
fect of  making  them  more  refpe&ed. 
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A fine  woman,  like  other  fine  things 
In  nature,  has  her  proper  point  of  view, 
from  which  (he  may  be  feen  to  raoft  ad- 
vantage. To  fifc  this  point  requires  great 
judgment,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  By  the  prefent  mode 
of  female  manners,  the  ladies  feem  to  ex- 
pe£t  that  they  fhall  regain  their  afcenden- 
cy  over  us  by  the  fulled  difplay  of  their 
perfonal  charms,  by  being  always  in  our 
eye  at  public  places,  by  converting  with 
us  with  the  fame  unreferved  freedom  as 
we  do  with  one  another;  in  fhort,  by  re- 
fembling  us  as  nearly  as  they  poffibly  can* 
— But  a little  time  and  experience  will 
{hew  the  folly  of  this  expectation  and 
conduct. 

The  power  of  a fine  woman  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  of  men  of  the  fined  parti, 
is  even  beyond  what  {he  conceives.  1 hev 
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are  fenfible  of  the  pleating  illution ; but 
they  cannot,  nor  do  they  wilh  to  diflblve 
it.  But  if  Ihe  is  determined  to  difpel  the 
charm,  it  certainly  is  in  her  power : She 
may  foon  reduce  the  angel  to  a very  or- 
dinary girl. 

There  is  a native  dignity,  an  ingenuous 
modefty,  to  be  expected  in  your  fex,  which 
is  your  natural  prote&ion  from  the  fami- 
liarities of  the  men,  and  which  you  Ihould 
feel  previous  to  the  refledlion,  that  it  is 
your  intereft  to  keep  yourfelves  facred 
from  all  perfonal  freedoms.  The  many 
namelefs  charms  and  endearments  of  beau- 
ty fhould  be  referved  to  blefs  the  arms  of 
the  happy  man  to  whom  you  give  your 
heart,  but  who,  if  he  has  the  leafl  delica- 
cy, will  defpife  them,  if  he  knows  that 
they  have  been  proftituted  to  fifty  men 
before  him.— The  fentiment,  that  a wo- 
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man  may  allow  all  innocent  freedoms, 
provided  her  virtue  is  fecure,  is  both 
grofsly  indelicate,  and  dangerous,  and  has 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  your  fex. 

- (.  >.  i ■ .w  ■■■  ■ 

Let  me  now  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion that  elegance  which  is  not  fo  much 
a quality  itfelf,  as  the  high  polifh  of  every 
other.  It  is  what  diffufes  an  ineffable 
grace  over  every  look,  every  motion,  eve- 
ry fentence  you  utter.  It  gives  that  charm 
to  beauty,  without  which  it  generally  fails 
to  pleafe.  It  is  partly  a perfonal  quality; 
in  which  refpeft  it  is  the  gift  of  nature ; 
but  I fpeak  of  it  principally  as  a quality 

% t 

of  the  mind.  In  a word,  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  tafte  in  life  and  manners  ; — every 
virtue,  and  every  excellence,  in  their  molt 
graceful  and  amiable  forms. 


You 
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You  may  perhaps  think,  that  I want  ter 
throw  every  fpark  of  nature  out  of  your 
compofition,  and  to  make  you  entirely 
artificial.  Far  from  it.  I wiih  you  tq 
poffefs  the  moll  perfect  fimplicity  of  heart 
and  manners.  I think  you  may  poffefs 
dignity  without  pride,  affability  without 
meannefs,  and  fimpie  elegance  without 
affectation.  Milton  had  my  idea,  when 
he  fays  of  Eve, 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  Heaven  in  her  eye. 

In  every  gefture  dignity  and  lave^ 
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VERY  period  of  life  has  amufe- 


-■ — 1 ments  which  are  natural  and  pro- 
per to  it.  You  may  indulge  the  variety 
of  your  taftes  in  thefe,  while  you  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  that  propriety  which 
is  fuitable  to  your  fex. 

Some  amufements  are.  conducive  to, 
health,  as  various  kinds  of  exercife  : Some 
are  connected  with  qualities  really  ufeful, 
as  different  kinds  of  women’s  work,  and 
all  the  domeftic  concerns  of  a family : 
Some  are  elegant  accomplishments,  as 
drefs,  dancing,  mufic,  and  drawing.  Such 
books  as  improve  your  underffanding, 
enlarge  your  knowledge,  and  cultivate 


your 
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your  tafte,  may  be  confidered  in  a higher 
point  of  view  than  mere  amufements. 
There  are  a variety  of  others,  which  are 
neither  ufeful  nor  ornamental,  fuch  as 
play  of  different  kinds. 

I would  particularly  recommend  to  you 
thofe  exercifes  that  oblige  you  to  be  much 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  fuch  as  walking, 
and  riding  on  horfe-back.  This  will  give 
vigour  to  your  conffitutions,  and  a bloom 
to  your  complexions.  If  you  accuftom 
yourfelves  to  go  abroad  always  in  chairs 
and  carriages,  you  will  foon  become  fo 
enervated  as  to  be  unable  to  go  out  of 
doors  without  them.  They  are  like  moft 
articles  of  luxury,  ufeful  and  agreeable 
when  judicioufly  ufed  ; but  when  made 
habitual,  they  become  both  infipid  and 
pernicious. 
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An  attention  to  your  health  is  a duty 
you  owe  to  yourfelves  and  to  your  friends. 
Bad  health  feldom  fails  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  fpirits  and  temper.  The 
fined  geniufes,  the  mod  delicate  minds, 
have  very  frequently  a correfpondent  de- 
licacy of  bodily  conditution,  which  they 
are  too  apt  to  neglect.  Their  luxury  lies 
in  reading  and  late  hours,  equal  enemies 
to  health  and  beauty. 

But  though  good  health  be  one  of  the 
greated  bleflings  of  life,  never  make  a 
bogtd  of  it,  but  enjoy  it  in  grateful  filence. 
We  fo  naturally  aflociate  the  idea  of  fe- 
male foftnefs  and  delicacy  with  a corre- 
fpondent delicacy  of  conditution,  that 
when  a woman  fpeaks  of  her  great  drength, 
her  extraordinary  appetite,  her  ability  to 
bear  exceflive  fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the 

defcription  in  a way  Ihe  is  little  aware  of. 

The 
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The  intention  of  your  being  taught 
needle-work,  knitting,  and  fuch  like,  is 
not  on  account  of  the  intrinfic  value  of 
all  you  can  do  with  your  hands,  which  is 
trifling,  but  to  enable  you  to  judge  more 
perfectly  of  that  kind  of  work,  and  to  di- 
rect the  execution  of  it  in  others.  Ano- 
ther principal  end  is  to  enable  you  to  fill 
up,  in  a tolerably  agreeable  way,  fome  of 
the  many  folitary  hours  you  muff  necef- 
farily  pafs  at  home. — It  is  a great  article 
in  the  happinefs  of  life  to  have  your  plea- 
fures  as  independent  of  others  as  poffible* 
By  continually  gadding  abroad  in  fearch 
of  amufement,  you  lofe  the  refpect  of  all 
your  acquaintances,  whom  you  opprefs 
with  thofe  vifits,  which,  by  a more  dif- 
creet  management,  might  have  been 
courted. 
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ihe  domeftic  oeconomy  of  a family  jg 
entirely  a woman’s  province,  and  furnifh- 
es  a variety  of  fubjefts  for  the  exertion 
both  of  good  fenfe  and  good  tafte.  If 
you  ever  come  to  have  the  charge  of  a 
family,  it  ought  to  engage  much  of  your 
time  and  attention  ; nor  can  you  be  ex- 
cufed  from  this  by  any  extent  of  fortune, 
though  with  a narrow  one  the  ruin  that 
follows  the  neglect  of  it  may  be  more 
immediate. 

I am  at  the'greateft  lofs  what  to  advife 
you  in  regard  to  books.  There  is  no 
impropriety  in  your  reading  hiftory,  or 
cultivating  any  art  or  fcience  to  which 
genius  or  accident  leads  you.  The  whole 
volume  of  Nature  lies  open  to  your  eye, 
and  furnilhes  an  infinite  variety  of  enter- 
tainment. If  I was  fure  that  Nature  had 
given  you  fuch  hrong  principles  of  talte 
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and  fentiment  as  would  remain  with  yon, 
and  influence  your  future  conduct,  with 
the  utmofl  pleafure  would  I endeavour 
to  direCt  your  reading  in  fuch  a way  as 
might  form  that  tafte  to  the  utmofl  per- 
fection of  truth  and  elegance.  But, 
when  I refledt  how  eafy  it  is  to  warm 
a girl’s  imagination,  and  how  difficult 
deeply  and  permanently  to  affect  her 
heart ; how  readily  fire  enters  into  every 
refinement  of  fentiment,  and  how  eafily 
fhe  caii  facrifice  them  to  vanity  or  con- 
venience ; I think  I may  very  proba- 
bly do  you  an  injury  by  artificially  crea- 
ting a tafte,  which,  if  Nature  never  gave 
it  you,  would  only  ferve  to  embarrafs 
your  future  conduct. — 1 do  not  want  to 
make  you  anything:  I want  to  know 
what  Nature  has  made  you,  and  to  per- 
fect you  on  her  plan.  I do  not  wifh  you 
to  have  fentiments  that  might  perplex 
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you  : I wifh  you  to  have  fentiments  that 
may  uniformly  and  fteadily  guide  you, 
and  fuch  as  your  hearts  fo  thoroughly 
approve,  that  you  would  not  forego  them 
for  any  confideration  this  world  could  of- 
fer, 

Drefs  is  an  important  article  in  female 
life.  The  love  of  drefs  is  natural  to  you, 
and  therefore  it  is  proper  and  reafonablc. 
Good  fenfe  will  regulate  your  expence  in 
it;  and  good  tafle  will  direft  you  to  drefs 
in  fuch  a way  as  to  conceal  any  blemifh- 
es,  and  fet  off'  your  beauties,  if  you  have 
any,  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  But  much 
delicacy  and  judgment  are  required  in  the 
application  of  this  rule.  A fine  woman 
fliews  her  charms  to  mod  advantage, 
when  fhe  feems  mod  to  conceal  them. 
The  fined  bofom  in  nature  is  not  fo  fine 
as  what  imagination  forms.  The  mod 
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perfed  elegance  of  drefs  appears  always 
the  moft  eafy,  and  the  lead  ftudied. 

Do  not  confine  your  attention  to  drefs 
to  your  public  appearances.  Accuftom 
yourfelves  to  an  habitual  neatnefs,  fo  that 
in  the  moll;  carelefs  undrefs,  in  your  moft 
unguarded  hours,  you  may  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  afhamed  of  your  appearance. — 
You  will  not  eafily  believe  how  much  we 
confider  your  drefs  as  expreffive  of  your 
characters.  Vanity,  levity,  flovenlinefs, 
folly,  appear  through  it.  An  elegant* 
fimplicity  is  an  equal  proof  of  tafte  and 
delicacy. 

In  dancing,  the  principal  points  you 
are  to  attend  to  are  eafe  and  grace.  I 
would  have  you  to  dance  with  fpirit ; but 
never  allow  yourfelves  to  be  fo  far  tranf* 
ported  with  mirth,  as  to  forget  the  deli* 
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cacy  of  your  fex.— Many  a girl  dancing 
in  the  gaiety  and  innocence  of  her  heart, 
is  thought  to  difcover  a fpirit  fhe  little 
dreams  oh 

I know  no  entertainment  that  gives 
fuch  pleafure  to  any  perfon  of  fentiment 
or  humour,  as  the  theatre, — But  I am 
forry  to  fay,  there  are  few  i nglilh  come- 
dies a lady  can  fee,  without  a fhock  to 
delicacy.  You  will  not  readily  fufped 
the  comments  gentlemen  make  on  your 
behaviour  on  fuch  occafions.  Men  are 
often  bed  acquainted  with  the  mod  worth- 
led  of  your  fex,  and  from  them  too  readi- 
ly form  their  judgment  of  the  red.  A 
virtuous  girl  often  hears  very  indelicate 
things  with  a countenance  no  ways  em- 
barraded,  becaufe,  in  truth,  die  does  not 
underdand  them.  Yet  this  is,  mod  un* 

generoufly,  afcribed  to  that  command  ol 

features, 
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features,  and  that  ready  prefence  of  mind, 
which  you  are  thought  to  poflefs  in  a de- 
gree far  beyond  us ; or,  by  Hill  more  ma- 
lignant obfervers,  it  is  afcribed  to  harden- 
ed effrontery. 

Sometimes  a girl  laughs  with  all  the 
fimplicity  of  unfufpe&ing  innocence,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  being  infefled  with 
other  people’s  laughing : She  is  then  be- 
lieved to  know  more  than  flue  fnould  do. 
—If  fhe  does  happen  to  underhand  an 
improper  thing,  fhe  buffers  a very  compli- 
cated diflrefs:  She  feels  her  modehv  hurt 

j 

in  the  mod  fenfible  manner,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  is  afhamed  of  appearing  con- 
feious  of  the  injury.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  is  never  to 
go  to  a play  that  is  particularly  offenhYe 
to  delicacy. — Tragedy  fubje&s  you  to  no 
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fuch  didrefs.  Its  forrows  will  foften  and 
ennoble  your  hearts. 

I need  fay  little  about  gaining,  the  la- 
dies in  this  country  being  as  yet  almod 
flrangers  to  it. — It  is  a ruinous  and  incu- 
rable vice  5 and,  as  it  leads  to  all  the  fel- 
fifli  and  turbulent  paflions,  is  peculiarly 
odious  in  your  fex.  I have  no  objection 
to  your  playing  a little  at  any  kind  of 
game,  as  a variety  in  your  amufements, 
provided  that  what  you  can  poflibly  lofe, 
is  fuch  a trifle  as  can  neither  intereft  you, 
jior  hurt  you. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  important 
points  of  conduct,  Anew  a determined  .re- 
folution  and  fleadinefs.  This  is  not  in 
the  lead  inconfident  with  that  foftnefs 

\ 

and  gentlenefs  fo ' amiable  in  your  fex. 
On  the  contrary,  it  gives  that  fpirit  to 

a 
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a mild  and  fweet  difpofition,  without 
which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  infi- 
pidity.  It  makes  you  refpedtabie  in  your 
own  eyes,  and  dignifies  you  in  ours. 


-\ 
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H E luxury  and  diffipation  that  pre* 


vail  in  genteel  life,  as  they  corrupt 
the  heart  in  many  refpe&s,  fo  they  render 
it  incapable  of  warm,  fincere,  and  heady 
friendlhip.  A happy  choice  of  friends  will 
be  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  you,  as 
they  may  affift  you  by  their  advice  and 
good  offices.  But  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cation which  friendfhip  affords  to  a warm, 
open,  and  ingenuous  heart,  is  of  itfelf  a 
fufficient  motive  to  court  it. 

In  the  choice  of  your  friends,  have 
your  principal  regard  to  goodnefs  of 
heart  and  fidelity.  If  they  alfo  poffefs 
tafie  and  genius,  that  will  hill  make  them 


T 
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more  agreeable  and  ufeful  companions. 
You  have  particular  reafon  to  place  con- 
fidence in  thofe  who  have  {hewn  affection 
for  you  in  your  early  days,  when  you 
were  incapable  of  making  them  any  re- 
turn. This  is  an  obligation  for  which 
you  cannot  be  too  grateful. — When  you 
read  this,  you  will  naturally  think  of  your 
mother’s  friend,  to  whom  you  owe  fo 
much. 

If  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  any  who  deferve  the  name  of  friends, 
unbofom  vourfelves  to  them  with  the  mofl 

J 

unfufpicious  confidence.  It  is  one  of  the 
world’s  maxims,  Never  to  trull  any  per- 
fon  with  a fecret,  the  difcovery  of  which 
could  .give  you  any  pain ; but  it  is  the 
maxim  of  a little  mind  and  a cold  heart, 
unlefs  where  it  is  the  efFe<5b  of  frequent 
difappointments  and  bad  ufage.  An  open 

temper, 
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temper,  if  reftrained  but  by  tolerable  pru- 
dence, will  make  you,  on  the  whole^ 
much  happier  than  a referved  fufpicious 
one,  although  you  may  fometimes  fuffer 
by  it.  Coldnefs  and  diftrufl  are  but  the 
too  certain  confequences  of  age  and  ex- 
perience ; but  they  are  unpleafant  feel- 
ings, and  need  not  be  anticipated  before 
their  time^ 

But,  however  open  you  may  be  in  talk- 
ing of  your  own  affairs,  never  difclofe  the 
fecrets  of  one  friend  to  another.  Thefe 
are.facred  depofits,  which  do  not  belong 
to  you,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  make 
ufe  of  theim 

There  is  another  cafe,  in  which  I fu- 
fpe£t  it  is  proper  to  be  fecret,  not  fo  much 
from  motives  of  prudence,  as  delicacy ; T 
mean,  in  love  matters.  Though  a wo- 


man 
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man  has  no  reafon  to  be  alhamed  of  an 
attachment  to  a man  of  merit ; yet  Na- 
ture, whole  authority  is  fuperior  to  phi- 
lofophy,  has  annexed  a fenfe  of  Ihame  to 
it.  It  is  even  long  before  a woman  of 
delicacy  dares  avow  to  her  own  heart  that 
Ihe  loves;  and  when  all  the  fubterfuges  of 
ingenuity  to  conceal  it  from  herfelf  fail, 
Ihe  feels  a violence  done  both  to  her  pride 
and  to  her  modefty.  This,  I Ihould  ima- 
gine, mud  always  be  the  cafe  where  Ihe 
is  not  fure  of  a return  to  her  attachment. 

In  fuch  a fituation,  to  lay  the  heart 
open  to  any  perfon  whatever,  does  not 
appear  to  me  confident  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  female  delicacy.  But  perhaps  I 
am  in  the  wrong. — At  the  fame  time  I 
mull  tell  you,  that,  in  point  of  prudence, 
it  concerns  you  to  attend  well  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a difcovery. — Thefe  fe- 

crets, 
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crets,  however  important  in  your  own 
edimation,  may  appear  very  trifling  to 
your  friend,  who  poflibly  will  not  enter 
into  your  feelings,  but  may  rather  con- 
fider  them  as  a fubje£t  of  pleafantry.  For 
this  reafon,  love-fecrets  are  of  all  others 
the  word  kept.  But  the  confequences  to 
you  may  be  very  ferious,  as  no  man  of 
fpirit  and  delicacy  ever  valued  a heart 
much  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  love. 

If,  therefore,  you  mud  have  a friend 

9 

to  pour  out  your  heart  to,  be  fure  of  her 
honour  and  fecrecy.  Let  her  not  be  a 
married  woman,  eipecially  if  die  lives  hap- 
pily with  her  hudiand.  There  are  certain 
unguarded  moments,  in  which  fuch  a wo- 
man, though  the  bed  and  worthied  of  her 
fex,  may  let  hints  efcape,  which  at  other 
times,  or  to  any  other  perfon  than  her 

hulband,  (he  would  be  incapable  of;  nor 

will 
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will  a hufband  in  this  cafe  feel  himfelf 
under  the  fame  obligation  of  fecrecy  and 
honour,  as  if  you  had  put  your  confidence 
originally  in  himfelf,  efpecially  on  a fub- 
je&  which  the  world  is  apt  to  treat  fo 
lightly* 

If  all  other  circumftances  are  equal, 
there  are  obvious  advantages  in  your 
making  friends  of  one  another.  The  ties 
of  blood,  and  your  being  fo  much  united 
in  one  common  intereft,  form  an  addi- 
tional bond  of  union  to  your  friendfhip. 
If  your  brothers  fhould  have  the  good 
fortune  to  have  hearts  fufceptible  of  friend- 
fhip, to  poiTefs  truth,  honour,  fenfe,  and 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  they  are  the  fittefl 
and  moft  unexceptionable  confidants.  By 
placing  confidence  in  them,  you  will  re- 
ceive every  advantage  which  you  could 
hope  for  from  the  friendfhip  of  men,  with- 
out 
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out  any  of  the  inconveniencies  that  attend 
fuch  connections  with  our  fex. 

Beware  of  making  confidants  of  your 
fervants.  Dignity  not  properly  under- 
dood,  very  readily  degenerates  into  pride; 
which  enters  into  no  friendlhips,  becaufe 
it  cannot  bear  an  equal,  and  is  fo  fond  of 
flattery  as  to  grafp  at  it  even  from  fer- 
vants and  dependants.  The  mod  inti- 
mate confidants,  therefore,  of  proud  peo- 
ple, are  valets-de-chambre  and  waiting- 
women.  Shew  the  utmoft  humanity  to 
yonr  fervants ; make  their  fituanon  as 
comfortable  to  them  as  poflible : but  if 
you  make  them  your  confidants,  you  fpoii 

w 

them,  and  debafe  yourfelves. 

Never  allow  any  perfon,  under  the 
pretended  fanCtion  of  friendfliip,  to  be  fo 
familiar  as  to  lofe  a ptoper  refpett  for 

you. 
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you.  Never  allow  them  to  teafe  you  011 
any  fubjeft  that  is  difagreeable,  or  where 
you  have  once  taken  your  refolution, 
Many  will  tell  you,  that  this  referve  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  freedom  which  friend- 
fhip  allows.  But  a certain  refpeCt  is  as 
neceflary  in  friendfhip  as  in  love.  With- 
out it,  you  may  be  liked  as  a child,  but 
you  will  never  be  beloved  as  an  equal. 

The  temper  and  difpofitions  of  the 
heart  in  your  fex  make  you  enter  more 
readily  and  warmly  into  friendfliips  than 
men.  Your  natural  propenfity  to  it  is  fo 
flrong,  that  jou  often  run  into  intimacies 
which  you  foon  have  fufficient  caufe  to  re- 
pent of ; and  this  makes  your  friendfliips 
fo  very  fluctuating. 

Another  great  obftacle  to  the  flncerity, 
as  well  as  fleadinefs  of  your  friendflrips, 


is 
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is  the  great  clafhing  of  your  interefts  in 
the  purfuits  of  love,  ambition,  or  vanity0 
For  thefe  reafons,  it  would  appear  at  firft 
view  more  eligible  for  you  to  contract 
your  friendlhips  with  the  men.  Among 
other  obvious  advantages  of  an  eafy  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  fexes,  it  occa- 
fions  an  emulation  and  exertion  in  each 
to  excel  and  be  agreeable : hence  their 

1 

refpective  excellencies  are  mutually  com- 
municated and  blended.  As  their  inte- 
refts in  no  degree  interfere,  there  can  be 
no  foundation  for  jealoufy  or  fufpicion  of 
riv^lfhip.  The  friendlhip  of  a man  for  a 
woman  is  always  blended  with  a tender- 
nefs,  which  he  never  feels  for  one  of  his 
own  fex,  even  where  love  is  in  no  degree 
concerned.  Befides,  we  are  confcious  of 
a natural  title  you  have  to  our  prote&ion 
and  good  offices ; and  therefore  we  feel 
an  additional  obligation  of  honour  to  ferve 

U you, 
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you,  and  to  obferve  an  inviolable  fecrecy, 
whenever  you  confide  in  us. 

But  apply  thefe  obfervations  with  great 
caution.  Thoufands  of  women  of  the 
bed  hearts,  and  finefl  parts,  have  been 
ruined  by  men  who  approached  them  un- 
der the  fpecious  name  of  friendfhip.  But 
fuppofing  a man  to  have  the  molt  un- 
doubted honour,  yet  his  friendihip  to  a 
woman  is  fo  near  a-kin  to  love,  that  if  fhe 
be  very  agreeable  in  her  perfon,  fhe  wall 
probably  very  foon  find  a lover,  where 
die  only  wifhed  to  meet  a friend. — Let 
me  here,  however,  warn  you  againft  that 
weaknefs  fo  common  among  vain  women, 
the  imagination  that  every  man  who  takes 

i 

particular  notice  of  you  is  a lover.  No- 
thing can  expofe  you  more  to  ridicule, 
than  the  taking  up  a man  on  the  fufpicion 
of  being  your  lover,  who  perhaps  never 


once 
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once  thought  of  you  in  that  view,  and 
giving  yourfelves  thofe  airs  fo  common 
among  filly  women  on  fuch  occafions. 

\ 

There  is  a kind  of  unmeaning  gallan- 
try much  pra&ifed  by  fome  men,  which, 
if  you  have  any  difcernment,  you  will 
find  really  very  harmlefs.  Men  of  this 
fort  will  attend  you  to  public  places,  and 
be  ufeful  to  you  by  a number  of  little 
obfervances,  which  thofe  of  a fuperior 
clafs  do  not  fo  well  underhand,  or  have 
not  leifure  to  regard,  or,  perhaps,  are  too 
proyd  to  fubmit  to.  Look  on  the  com- 
pliments of  fuch  men  as  words  of  courfe, 
which  they  repeat  to  every  agreeable  wo- 
man of  their  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
familiarity  they  are  apt  to  affume,  which 
a proper  dignity  in  your  behaviour  will  be 
eafily  able  to  check. 


There 
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There  is  a different  fpecies  of  men, 
whom  you  may  like  as  agreeable  compa- 
nions, men  of  worth,  tafte,  and  genius, 
whofe  converfation,  in  fome  refpects,  may 
be  fuperior  to  what  you  generally  meet 
with  among  your  own  fex.  It  will  be 
foolifn  in  you  to  deprive  yourfeives  of  an 
ufeful  and  agreeable  acquaintance,  mere- 
ly tecaufe  idle  people  fay  he  is  your  lover. 
Such  a man  may  like  your  company, 
without  having  any  defign  on  your  per- 
fon. 

People  whofe  fentiments,  and  particu- 
larly whofe  talles  correfpond,  naturally 
like  to  affociate  together,  although  neither 
of  them  have  the  moft  diftant  view  of  any 
further  connection.  But,  as  this  fimila- 
rity  of  minds  often  gives  rife  to  a more 
tender  attachment  than  friendfhip,  it  will 
l^e  prudent  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over 

yourfeives, 
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yourfelves,  left  your  hearts  become  too 
far  engaged  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 
At  the  fame  time,  I do  not  think  that 
your  fex,  at  leaft  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
have  much  of  that  fenfibility  which  dif- 
pofes  to  fuch  attachments.  What  is  com- 
monly called  love  among  you  is  rather 
gratitude,  and  a partiality  to  the  man  who 
prefers  you  to  the  reft  of  your  fex ; and 
fuch  a man  you  often  marry,  with  little 
of  either  perfonal  efteem  or  affe&ion.  In- 
deed, without  an  unufual  fhare  of  natural 
fenfibility,  and  very  peculiar  good  for- 
tune, a woman  in  this  country  has  very 
little  probability  of  marrying  for  love. 

It  is  a maxim  laid  down  among  you, 
and  a very  prudent  one  it  is.  That  love 
is  not  to  begin  on  your  part,  but  is  en- 
tirely to  be  the  confequence  of  our  attach- 
ment to  you.  Now,  fuppofing  a woman 

to 
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to  have  fenfe  and  tafte,  She  will  not  find 
many  men  to  whom  She  can  pofiibly  be 
fuppofed  to  bear  any  considerable  Share, 
of  efteem.  Among  theie  few,  it  is  a very 
great  chance  if  any  of  them  dilfinguifhes  * 
her  particularly.  Love,  at  lead  with  us, 
is  exceedingly  capricious,  and  will  not 
always  fix  where  reafon  fays  it  Should. 
But,  fuppofmg  one  of  them  Should  become 
particularly  attached  to  her,  it  is  Still  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  Should  be  the 
man  in  the  world  her  heart  mod  approved 
of. 


As,  therefore,  Nature  has  not  given 
you  that  unlimited  range  in  your  choice 

which  we  enjoy,  She  has  wifely  and  bene- 

/ , 

volently  afligned  to  you  a greater  flexibi- 
lity cf  tafte  on  this  fubject.  Some  agree- 
able qualities  recommend  a gentleman  to 
your  common  good  liking  and  friendship. 

In 
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In  the  courfe  of  his  acquaintance,  he  con- 
tracts an  attachment  to  you.  When  you 
perceive  it,  it  excites  your  gratitude;  this 
gratitude  rifes  into  a preference ; and  this 
* preference  perhaps,  at  laid,  advances  to 
fome  degree  of  attachment,  efpecially  if 
it  meets  with  erodes  and  difficulties;  for 
thefe,  and  a date  of  fufpenfe,  are  very 
great  incitements  to  attachment,  and  are 
the  food  of  love  in  both  fexes.  If  attach- 
ment was  not  excited  in  your  fex  in  this 
manner,  there  is  not  one  of  a million  of 
you  that  could  ever  marry  with  any  de- 
gree of  love. 

43  / 

/ ■ 

A man  of  tafte  and  delicacy  marries  a 
woman  becaufe  he  loves  her  more  than 
any  other.  A woman  of  equal  tafte  and 
delicacy  marries  him  becaule  fhe  efteems 
him,  and  becaufe  he  gives  her  that  pre- 
ference, But,  if  a man  unfortunately 

becomes 
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becomes  attached  to  a woman  whofe  heart 
is  fecretly  pre-engaged,  his  attachment, 
inftead  of  obtaining  a fuitable  return,  is 
particularly  offenfive  ; and,  if  he  perfifts 
to  teafe  her,  he  makes  himfelf  equally  the 
object  of  her  fcorn  and  averfion. 

The  effects  of  love,  among  men,  are 
diverfified  by  their  different  tempers.  An 
artful  man  may  counterfeit  every  one  of 
them,  fo  as  eafily  to  impofe  on  a young 
girl  of  an  open,  generous,  and  feeling 
heart,'  if  fhe  is  not  extremely  on  her 
guard.  The  fineft  parts  in  fuch  a girl 
may  not  always  prove  fufficient  for  her 
fecurity.  The  dark  and  crooked  paths 
of  cunning  are  unfearchable,  and  incon- 
ceivable to  an  honourable  and  elevated 
mind. 


The 
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The  following,  I apprehend,  are  the 
moll  genuine  effects  of  an  honourable 
paflion  among  the  men,  and  the  moil  dif- 
ficult to  counterfeit.  A man  of  delicacy 
often  betrays  his  paflion  by  his  too  great 
anxiety  to  conceal  it,  efpecially  if  he  has 
little  hopes  of  fuccefs~  True  love,  in  all 

its  ftages,  feeks  concealment,  and  never 

/ 

experts  fuccefs.  It  renders  a man  not 
only  refpectful,  but  timid  to  the  highefl 
degree,  in  his  behaviour  to  the  woman  he 
loves.  To  conceal  the  awe  he  (lands  in 
of  her,  he  may  fometimes  affefl  pleafan- 
tryp  but  it  fits  aukwardly  on  him,  and  he 
quickly  relapfes  into  ferioufnefs,  if  not 
into  dulnefs.  He  magnifies  all  her  real 
perfections  in  his  imagination,  and  is  ei- 
ther blind  to  her  failings,  or  converts 
them  into  beauties.  Like  a perfon  con- 
fcious  of  guilt,  he  is  jealous  that  every 
eye  obferves  him;  and  to  avoid  this,  he 

X fhuns 
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fhuns  all  the  little  obfervances  of  common 
gallantry. 

V 

His  heart  and  his  character  will  be  im- 
proved in  every  refpect  by  his  attachment. 
His  manners  will  become  more  gentle, 
and  his  converfation  more  agreeable;  but 
diffidence  and  embarrafihnent  will  always 
make  him  appear  to  diladvantage  in  the 
company  of  his  miftrefs.  If  the  fafcina- 
tion  continue  long,  it  will  totally  deprefs 
his  fpirit,  and  extinguifh  every  active, 
vigorous,  and  manly  principle  of  his  mind. 
— You  will  find  this  fubjedt  beautifully 
and  pathetically  painted  in  Thomfon’s 
Spring. 

When  you  obferve  in  a gentleman’s 
behaviour  thefe  marks  which  1 have  de* 
fcribed  above,  refledt  ferioufly  what  you 
are  to  do.  If  his  attachment  is  agreeable 

to 
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to  you,  I leave  you  to  do  as  nature,  good 
fenfe,  and  delicacy,  fhall  direft  you.  If 
you  love  him,  let  me  advife  you  never  to 
difcover  to  him  the  full  extent  of  your 
love,  no  not  although  you  marry  him. 
That  fufficiently  {hews  your  preference ; 
which  is  all  he  is  entitled  to  know.  If 
he  has  delicacy,  he  will  alk  for  no  ftrong- 
er  proof  of  your  affection,  for  your  fake , 
if  he  has  fenfe,  he  will  not  afk  it  for  his 
own.  This  is  an  unpleafant  truth ; but 
it  is  my  duty  to  let  you  know  it.  Violent 
love  cannot  fubfift,  at  lead  cannot  be  ex- 
pryffed,  for  any  time  together,  on  both 
fides;  otherwife  the  certain  confequence, 
however  concealed,  is  fatiety  and  difguft. 
Nature  in  this  cafe  has  laid  the  referve  on 
you. 

If  you  fee  evident  proofs  of  a gentle- 
man's attachment,  and  are  determined  to 

fhut 
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fhut  your  heart  againfl  him,  as  you  ever 
hope  to  be  ufed  with  generofity  by  the 
perfon  who  fnall  engage  your  own  heart,, 
treat  him  honourably  and  humanely.  Do 
not  let  him  linger  in  a miferable  fufpenfe, 
but  be  anxious  to  let  him  know  your  fen- 
timents  with  regard  to  him. 

However  peoples  hearts  may  deceive 
them,  there  is  fcarcely  a perfon  that  can 
love  for  any  time,  without  at  lead  fome 
diftant  hope  of  fuccefs.  If  you  really  wilh 
to  undeceive  a lover,  you  may  do  it  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  There  is  a certain  fpe- 
cies  of  eafy  familiarity  in  your  behaviour, 
which  may  fatisfy  him,  if  he  has  any  dif- 
cernment  left,  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
for.  But  perhaps  your  particular  temper 
may  not  admit  of  this. — You  may  eafily 
fhew  that  you  want  to  avoid  his  compa- 
ny j but,  if  he  is  a man  whofe  friendlhip 

you 
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you  wilh  to  preferve,  you  may  not  choofe 
this  method,  becaufe  then  you  lofe  him  in 
evety  capacity. — You  may  get  a common 
friend  to  explain  matters  to  him,  or  fall 
on  many  other  devices,  if  you  are  feri- 

r • 

oufly  anxious  to  put  him  out  of  fufpenfe. 

But,  if  you  are  refolved  againft  every 
fuch  method,  at  lead  do  not  Ihun  oppor- 
tunities of  letting  him  explain  himfelf : — - 
If  you  do  this,  you  a£t  barbaroufly  and 
unjuftly.  If  he  brings  you  to  an  expla- 
nation, give  him  a polite,  but  refolute 
anyd  decifive  anfwer.  In  whatever  way 
you  convey  your  ientiments  to  him,  if  he 
is  a man  of  fpirit  and  delicacy,  he  will 

give  you  no  further  trouble,  nor  apply  to 

/ 

your  friends  for  their  interceffion.  This 
Iail  is  a method  of  courtfhip  which  every 
man  of  fpirit  will  difdain. — He  will  never 
whine  nor  fue  for  your  pity.  I hat  would 

mortify 
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mortify  him  almoft  as  much  as  your  fcorn. 
In  fhort,  you  may  poffibly  break  fuch  a 
heart;  but  you  can  never  bend  it. — Great 
pride  always  accompanies  delicacy,  how- 
ever concealed  under  the  appearance  of 
the  utmoll  gentlenefs  and  modefty,  and 
is  the  paffion  of  all  others  the  molt  diffi- 
cult to  conquer. 

There  is  a cafe  where  a woman  may 
coquet  jultifiably  to  the  utmoft  verge 
which  her  confcience  will  allow.  It  is 
where  a gentleman  purpofe'y  declines  to 
make  his  addreffes,  till  fuch  time  as  he 
thinks  himfelf  perfectly  fure  of  her  con- 
fent.  This,  at  bottom,  is  intended  to 
force  a woman  to  give  up  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  her  fex,  the  privilege  of  refu- 
fmg;  it  is  intended  to  force  her  to  explain 
herfelf,  in  effeft:,  before  the  gentleman 
deigns  to  do  it,  and  by  this  means  to  o- 

blige 
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blige  her  to  violate  the  modefty  and  deli- 
cacy of  her  fex,  and  to  invert  the  cleared; 
order  of  nature.  All  this  facrifice  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  made  merely  to  gratify  a moft 
defpicable  vanity  in  a man,  who  would  de- 
grade the  very  woman  whom  he  willies 
to  make  his  wife. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  diftinguiffi, 
whether  a gentleman  who  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  your  lover  delays  to  fpeak 

• 

explicitly,  from  the  motive  I have  men- 
tioned, or  from  a diffidence  infeparable 
fro^n  true  attachment.  In  the  one  cafe, 
you  can  fcarcely  ufe  him  too  ill;  in  the 
other,  you  ought  to  ufe  him  with  great 
kindnefs  : And  the  greatell  kindnefs  you 
can  fhew  him,  if  you  are  determined  not 
to  liften  to  his  addreffes,  is  to  let  him 
know  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 
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I know  the  many  excufes  with  which 
women  endeavour  to  juftify  themfelves  to 
the  world,  and  to  their  own  confciences, 
when  they  ad  otherwife.  Sometimes  they 
plead  ignorance,  or  at  lead  uncertainty, 
of  the  gentleman’s  real  fentiments.  That 
may  fometimes  be  the  cafe.  Sometimes 
they  plead  the  decorums  of  their  fex, 
which  enjoins  an  equal  behaviour  to  all 
men,  and  forbids  them  to  confider  any 
man  as  a lover  till  he  has  directly  told 
them  fo.-— Perhaps  few  women  carry  their 
ideas  of  female  delicacy  and  decorum  fo 
far  as  I do.  But  I mud  fay,  you  are  not 
entitled  to  plead  the  obligation  of  thefe 
virtues,  in  oppofition  to  the  fuperior  ones 
of  gratitude,  juftice,  and  humanity.  The 
man  is  entitled  to  all  thefe,  who  prefers 
you  to  the  reft  of  your  fex,  and  perhaps 
whofe  greated  weaknefs  is  this  very  pre- 
ference.— The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Va- 
nity, 
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nity,  and  the  love  of  admiration,  is  fo  pre- 
vailing a paffion  among  you,  that  you  may- 
be confidered  as  making  a very  great  fa- 
crifice  whenever  you  give  up  a lover,  till 

every  art  of  coquetry  fails  to  keep  him, 

•» 

or  till  he  forces  you  to  an  explanation. 
You  can  be  fond  of  the  love,  when  you 
are  indifferent  to,  or  even  when  you  de- 
fpife  the  lover. 

But  the  deepeft  and  moft  artful  co« 
quetry  is  employed  by  women  of  fuperior 
tafle  and  fenfe,  to  engage  and  fix  the 
heart  of  a man  whom  the  world,  and 
whom  they  themfelves  efteem,  although 
they  are  firmly  determined  never  to  mar- 
ry him.  But  his  converfation  amufes 
them,  and  his  attachment  is  the  highefl 
gratification  to  their  vanity ; nay,  they 
cai^  fometimes  be  gratified  with  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  fame,  and  happinefs. 

Y — God 
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- — God  forbid  I fhould  ever  think  fo  of 
all  your  lex.  I know  many  of  them  have 
principles,  have  generofity,  and  dignity  of 
foul,  that  elevate  them  above  the  worth- 
lefs  vanity  I have  been  fpeaking  of. 

Such  a woman,  I am  perfuaded,  may 
always  convert  a lover,  if  fhe  cannot  give 
him  her  affe&ions,  into  a warm  and  fteady 
friend,  provided  he  is  a man  of  fenfe,  re* 
folution,  and  candour.  If  Ihe  explains 
herfelf  to  him  with  a generous  opennefs 
and  freedom,  he  muff  feel  the  ftroke  as  a 
man ; but  he  will  likewife  bear  it  as  a 
man  : What  he  fuffers,  he  will  fuffer  in 
filence : Every  fentiment  of  efleem  will 
remain ; brft  love,  though  it  requires  very 
little  food,  and  is  eafily  furfeited  with  too 
much,  yet  it  requires  fome.  He  will  view 
her  in  the  light  of  a married  woman;  and 
though  pafiion  fubfides,  yet  a man  of  a 

candid 
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candid  and  generous  heart  always  retains 
a tendernefs  for  a woman  he  has  once 
loved,  and  who  has  ufed  him  well,  be- 
yond what  he  feels  for  any  other  of  her 
fex. 

If  he  has  not  confided  his  own  fecrec 
to  any  body,  he  has  an  undoubted  title  to 
alk  you  not  to  divulge  it.  If  a woman 
choofes  to  trull  any  of  her  companions 
with  her  own  unfortunate  attachments, 
fhe  may,  as  it  is  her  own  affair  alone ; 
but,  if  fhe  has  any  generofity  or  grati- 
tude, fhe  will  not  betray  a fecret  which 
does  not  belong  to  her. 

Male  coquetry  is  much  more  inexcu- 
fable  than  female,  as  well  as  more  perni- 
cious; but  it  is  rare  in  this  country.  Very 
few  men  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble 

to  gain  or  retain  any  woman’s  affe&ions, 

unlefs 
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unlefs  they  have  views  on  them,  either 
of  an  honourable  or  dilhonourable  kind. 
Men  employed  in  the  purfuits  of  bufmefs, 
ambition,  or  pleafure,  will  not  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  to  engage  a woman's 
affe&ions,  merely  from  the  vanity  of  con- 
quell,  and  of  triumphing  over  the  heart 
of  an  innocent  and  defencelefs  girl.  Be- 
fides,  people  never  value  much  what  is 
entirely  in  their  power.  A man  of  parts, 
fentiment,  and  addrefs,  if  he  lays  afide  all 
regard  to  truth  and  humanity,  may  en- 
gage the  hearts  of  fifty  women  at  the 
fame  time,  and  may  likewife  conduct  his 
coquetry  with  fo  much  art,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any  of  them  to  fpe- 
cify  a fingle  expreffion  that  could  be  faid 
to  be  directly  expreflive  of  love. 

This  ambiguity  of  behaviour,  this  art 
of  keeping  one  in  fufpenfe,  is  the  great 

fecret 
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fecret  of  coquetry  in  both  fexes.  It  is  the 
more  cruel  in  us,  becaufe  we  can  carry 
it  what  length  we  pleafe,  and  continue  it 
as  long  as  we  pleafe,  without  your  being 
fo  much  as  at  liberty  to  complain  or  ex- 
poftulate ; whereas  we  can  break  our 
chain,  and  force  you  to  explain,  when- 
ever we  become  impatient  of  our  fitua- 
tion. 

- C.  ^ « 

I have  infilled  the  more  particularly  on 
this  fubjedt  of  courtfhip,  becaufe  it  may 
moll  readily  happen  to  you  at  that  early 
period  of  life  when  you  can  have  little 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
when  your  paffions  are  warm,  and  your 
/judgments  not  arrived  at  fuch  full  matu- 
rity as  to  be  able  to  corredl  them. — I wilh 
you  to  polfefs  fuch  high  principles  of  ho* 
nour  and  generofity  as  will  render  you 
incapable  of  deceiving,  and,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  to  poflefs  that  acute  difcernment 
which  may  fecure  you  againfl  being  de- 
ceived. 

A woman  in  this  country  may  eafily 
prevent  the  fir  ft  impreflions  of  love  ; and 
every  motive  of  prudence  and  delicacy 
fhould  make  her  guard  her  heart  againfl 
them,  till  fuch  time  as  fhe  has  received 
the  mod  convincing  proofs  of  the  attach- 
ment of  a man  of  fuch  merit  as  will  jufli- 
fy  a reciprocal  regard.  Your  hearts  in- 
deed may  be  fhut  inflexibly  and  perma- 
nently againfl  all  the  merit  a man  can 
poflefs.  That  may  be  your  misfortune, 
but  cannot  be  your  fault.  In  fuch  a fi- 
tuation,  you  would  be  equally  unjufl  to 
yourfelf  and  your  lover,  if  you  gave  him 
your  hand  when  your  heart  revolted  a- 
gainfl  him.  But  miferable  will  be  your 
fate,  if  you  allow  an  attachment  to  fleal 


on 
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on  you  before  you  are  fure  of  a return; 
or,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  where  there 
are  wanting  thofe  qualities  which  alone 
can  enfure  happinefs  in  a married  (late. 

I know  nothing  that  renders  a woman 
more  defpicabie,  than  her  thinking  it  ef- 
fential  to  happinefs  to  be  married.  Be- 
sides the  grofs  indelicacy  of  the  fenti- 
ment,  it  is  a falfe  one,  as  thoufands  of 
women  have  experienced.  But,  if  it  was 
true,  the  belief  that  it  is  fo,  and  the  con- 
fequent  impatience  to  be  married,  is  the 
moft  effe&ual  way  to  prevent  it. 

You  muft  not  think  from  this,  that  I 
do  not  wifh  you  to  marry.  On  the  con- 
trary, I am  of  opinion,  that  you  may  at- 
tain a fuperior  degree  of  happinefs  in  a 
married  hate,  to  what  you  can  poflibly 
find  in  any  other.  I know  the  forlorn 

and 
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ar}d  unprotected  fituation  of  an  old  maid, 
the  cnagrln  and  peevifhnefs  which  are  apt 
to  infeft  their  tempers,  and  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a tranfition,  with  dig- 
nity and  chearfulnefs,  from  the  period  of 
youth,  beauty,  admiration,  and  refpect, 
into  the  calm,  filent,  unnoticed,  retreat, 
of  declining  years. 

I fee  fome  unmarried  women,  of  a&ive 
vigorous  minds,  and  great  vivacity  of 
fpirits,  degrading  themfelves,  fometimes 
by  entering  into  a diffipated  courfe  of 
life,  unfuitable  to  their  years,  and  expo- 
fing  therpfelves  to  the  ridicule  of  girls, 
who  might  have  been  their  grandchil- 
dren ; fometimes  by  oppreffmg  their  ac- 
quaintances by  impertinent  intrufions  in- 
to their  private  affairs ; and  fometimes 
by  being  the  propagators  of  fcandal  and 
defamation.  All  this  is  owing  to  an  ex- 
uberant 
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uberant  a&ivity  of  fpirit,  which,  if  it  had 
found  employment  at  home,  would  have 
rendered  them  refpectable  and  ufeful 
members  of  fociety. 


I fee  other  women,  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  gentle,  modeft,  bleffed  with  fenfe, 
tafte,  delicacy,  and  every  milder  feminine 
virtue  of  the  heart,  but  of  weak  fpirits, 
baftiful,  and  timid : I fee  fuch  women 
finking  into  obfcurity  and  infignificance, 
and  gradually  lofing  every  elegant  ac- 
complifhment ; for  this  evident  reafon, 
that  they  are  not  united  to  a partner  who 
has  fenfe,  and  worth,  and  tafte,  to  know' 
their  value ; one  who  is  able  to  draw 
forth  their  concealed  qualities,  and  Ihew 
tfrem  to  advantage ; who  can  give  that 
fupport  to  their  feeble  fpirits  which  they 
(land  fo  much  in  need  of ; and  who,  by 
his  affe&ion  and  tendernefs,  might  make 

Z , fuch 
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fuch  a woman  happy  in  exerting  every 
talent,  and  accomplifhing  herfelf  in  every 
elegant  art  that  could  contribute  to  his 
amufement. 

In  fhort,  I am  of  opinion,  that  a mar- 
ried ftate,  if  entered  into  from  proper 
motives  of  efteem  and  affe&ion,  will  be 
the  happieft  for  yourlelves,  make  yon 
mofl:  refpeftable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  the  mofl:  iifeful  members  of  fociety. 
But  I confefs,  I am  not  enough  of  a pa- 
triot to  wifh  you  to  marry  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  I wilh  you  to  marry  for  no 
other  reafon  but  to  make  yourfelves  hap- 
pier. When  I am  fo  particular  in  my 
advices  about  your  condud,  I own  my 
heart  beats  with  the  fond  hope  of  making 
you  worthy  the  attachment  of  men  who 
will  deferve  you,  and  be  fenfible  of  your 
merit.  But  heaven  forbid  you  fliould 


ever 
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ever  relinquifh  the  eafe  and  independence 
of  a fingle  life,  to  become  the  flaves  of  a 
fool  or  a tyrant’s  caprice* 

As  thefe  have  always  been  my  fentr* 
ments,  I fhall  do  you  but  juftice,  when  I 
leave  you  in  fuch  independent  ciicum- 
ftances  as  may  lay  you  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  from  neceflity  what  you  would 
never  do  from  choice.^— This  will  like- 
wife  fave  you  from  that  cruel  mortifica- 
tion to  a woman  of  fpirit,  the  fufpicion 
that  a gentleman  thinks  he  does  yotr  an 
honour,  or  a favour,  when  he  alks  you  for 
his  wife. 

If  I live  till  you  arrive  at  that  age  when 
yqti  fhall  be  capable  to  judge  for  your- 
felves,  and  do  not  flrangely  alter  my  fen- 
timents,  I fhall  aft  towards  you  in  a very 
different  manner  from  what  moft  parents 

do. 
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do.  My  opinion  has  always  been,  that, 
when  that  period  arrives,  the  parental  au- 
thority ceafes. 

I hope  I fhall  always  treat  you  with 
that  affe&ion  and  eafy  confidence  which 
may  difpofe  you  to  look  on  me  as  your 
friend.  In  that  capacity  alone  1 fhall 
think  myfelf  entitled  to  give  you  my  opi- 
nion ; in  the  doing  of  which,  I fhould 
think  myfelf  highly  criminal,  if  I did  not 
to  the  utmofl  of  my  power  endeavour  to 
diveft  myfelf  of  all  perfonal  vanity,  and 
all  prejudices  in  favour  of  my  particular 
tafle.  If  you  did  not  choofe  to  follow 
my  advice,  I fhould  not  on  that  account 
ceafe  to  love  you  as  my  children.  Though 
my  right  to  your  obedience  was  expired, 
yet  I fhould  think  nothing  could  releafe 
me  from  the  ties  of  nature  and  humani- 
ty 


You 
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You  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the 
referved  behaviour  which  1 recommend 
to  you,  and  your  appearing  feldom  at 
public  places,  muft  cut  off  all  opportuni- 
ties of  your  being  acquainted  with  gentle- 
men. I am  very  far  from  intending  this. 
I advife  you  to  no  referve,  but  what  will 
render  you  more  refpedted  and  beloved 
by  our  fex.  I do  not  think  public  places 
fuited  to  make  people  acquainted  together. 
— They  can  be  diftinguilhed  there  only 
by  their  looks  and  external  behaviour. 
But  it  is  in  private  companies  alone  where 
you  can  expect  eafy  and  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  which  I fliould  never  wifti  you 
to  decline.  If  you  do  not  allow  gentle- 
men to  become  acquainted  with  you,  you 
pan  never  expedt  to  marry  with  attach- 
ment on  either  fide. — Love  is  very  fel- 
dom produced  at  firft  fight ; at  lead  it 
muft  have,  in  that  cafe,  a very  unjufti- 

fiablc 
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fiable  foundation.  True  love  is  founded 
on  efteem,  in  a correfpondence  of  taftes 
and  fentiments,  and  deals  on  the  heart 
imperceptibly. 

There  is  one  advice  I fhall  leave  vou, 
to  which  I beg  your  particular  attention. 
Before  your  affe&ions  come  to  be  in  the 
lead  engaged  to  any  man,  examine  your 
tempers,  your  taftes,  and  your  hearts, 
very  feverely,  and  fettle  in  your  own 
minds  what  are  the  requifites  to  your 
happinefs  in  a married  date ; and  as  it 
is  almoft  impoflible  that  you  fhould  get 
every  thing  you  wifh,  come  to  a fteady 
determination  what  you  are  to  confider 
as  effential,  and  what  may  be  facrificed. 

If  you  have  hearts  difpofed  by  Nature 
for  love  and  friendftiip,  and  poflefs  thofe 
feelings  which  enable  you  to  enter  into 

all 
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all  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  thefe 
attachments,  confider  well,  for  heaven’s 
fake,  and  as  you  value  your  future  hap- 
pinefs,  before  you  give  them  any  indul- 
gence. If  you  have  the  misfortune  (for 
a very  great  misfortune  it  commonly  is 
to  your  fex)  to  have  fuch  a temper  and 
fuch  fentiments  deeply  rooted  in  you ; if 
you  have  fpirit  and  refolution  to  refill 
the  folicitations  of  vanity,  the  perfecution 
of  friends,  (for  you  will  have  loft  the  on- 
ly friend  that  would  never  perfecute  you), 
and  can  fupport  the  profpeft  of  the  many 
inconveniencies  attending  the  ftate  of  an 
old  maid,  which  I formerly  pointed  out; 
then  you  may  indulge  yourfelves  in  that 
kind  of  fentimental  reading  and  conver- 
sation which  is  moft  correfpondent  to 
your  feelings. 


But 
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But  if  you  find,  on  a dried  felf- exami- 
nation, that  marriage  is  abfoiutely  eden- 
tial  to  your  happinefs,  keep  the  fecret  in- 
violable in  your  own  bofoms,  for  the  rca- 
fon  I formerly  mentioned  ; but  fhun,  as 
you  would  do  the  mod  fatal  poifon,  all 
that  fpecies  of  reading  and  converfation 
which  warms  the  imagination,  which  en- 
gages and  foftens  the  heart,  and  raifes 
the  tafle  above  the  level  of  common  life. 
If  you  do  other  wile,  confider  the  terrible 
conflict  of  paffions  this  may  afterwards 

raife  in  your  breads. 

* 

If  this  refinement  once  takes  deeo  root 

j. 

in  your  minds,  and  you  do  not  obey  its 
diftates,  but  marry  from  vulgar  and  mer- 
cenary views,  you  may  never  be  able  to 
eradicate  it  entirely,  and  then  it  will  em- 
bitter all  your  married  days.  Indead  of 
meeting  with  fenfe,  delicacy,  tendernefs, 
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a lover,  a friend,  an  equal  companion,  in 
a hufband,  you  may  be  tired  with  infipi- 
dity  and  dulnefs  ; fhocked  with  indelica- 
cy,  or  mortified  by  indifference.  You 
will  find  none  to  compafhonate,  or  even 
underhand  your  fufferings ; for  your  huf- 
bands  may  not  ufe  you  cruelly,  and  may 
give  you  as  much  money  for  your  cloaths, 
perfonal  expences,  and  domeftic  neceffa- 
ries,  as  is  fuitable  to  their  fortunes.  The 
world  would  therefore  look  on  you  as 
unreafonable  women,  and  that  did  not 
deferve  to  be  happy,  if  you  were  not  fo. 
— To  avoid  thefe  'complicated  evils,  if 
you  are  determined  at  all  events  to  marry, 
I would  advife  you  to  make  all  your  read- 
ing and  amufements  of  fuch  a kind  as  do 
nqt  affeft  the  heart,  nor  the  imagination, 
except  in  the  way  of  wit  or  humour. 

A a 
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I have  no  view  by  thefe  advices  to  lead 
your  taftes ; I only  want  to  perfuade  you 
of  the  neceffity  of  knowing  your  own 
minds,  which,  though  feemingly  very 
eafy,  is  what  your  fex  feldom  attain  on 
many  important  occafions  in  life,  but 
particularly  on  this  of  which  I am  fpeak- 
ing.  There  is  not  a quality  I more  anxi- 
oufly  wifli  you  to  pofiefs,  than  that  col- 
lected decifive  fpirit  which  refts  on  itfelf, 
which  enables  you  to  fee  where  your  true 
happinefs  lies,  and  to  purfue  it  with  the 

mod  determined  refolution.  In  matters 

/ 

of  bufmefs,  follow  the  advice  of  thofe 
who  know  them  better  than  yourfelves, 
and  in  whofe  integrity  you  can  confide ; 
but  in  matters  of  tafle,  that  depend  on 
your  own  feelings,  confult  no  one  friend 
whatever,  but  confult  your  own  hearts. 
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If  a gentleman  makes  his  addreffes  to 
you,  or  gives  you  reafon  to  believe  he 
will  do  fo,  before  you  allow  your  affec- 
tions to  be  engaged,  endeavour,  in  the 
molt  prudent  and  fecret  manner,  to  pro- 
cure from  your  friends  every  necefl'ary 
piece  of  information  concerning  him ; 
fuch  as,  his  character  for  fenfe,  his  mo- 
rals, his  temper,  fortune,  and  family  ; 
whether  it  is  diftinguiffied  for  parts  and 
worth,  or  for  folly,  knavery,  and  loath- 
fome  hereditary  difeafes. — When  your 
friends  inform  you  of  thefe,  they  have 
fulfilled  their  duty.  If  they  go  further, 
they  have  not  that  deference  for  you 
which  a becoming  dignity  on  your  part 
would  effectually  command. 

/ 

Whatever  your  views  are  in  marrying, 
take  every  poflible  precaution  to  prevent 
their  being  difappointed.  If  fortune,  and. 

the 
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the  pleafures  it  brings,  are  your  aim,  it 
is  not  fufficient  that  the  fettlements  of  a 
jointure  and  children’s  provifions  be  am- 
ple, and  properly  fecured  ; it  is  neceffary 
that  you  fhould  enjoy  the  fortune  during 
your  own  life.  The  principal  fecurity 
you  can  have  for  this  will  depend  on 
your  marrying  a good-natured  generous 
man,  who  defpifes  money,  and  who  will 
let  you  live  where  you  can  bed  enjoy 
that  pleafure,  that  pomp  and  parade  of 
life,  for  which  you  married  him. 

From  what  I have  faid,  you  will  eafily 
fee,  that  I could  never  pretend  to  advife 
whom  you  fhould  marry ; but  I can  with 
great  confidence  advife  whom  you  fhould 
not  marry. 

Avoid  a companion  that  may  entail 
any  hereditary  difeafe  on  your  pofterity, 

particularly 
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particularly  that  mod  dreadful  of  all  hu- 
man calamities,  madnefs.  It  is  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  run  into  fuch  a danger, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  highly  criminal. 

Do  not  marry  a fool ; he  is  the  molt 
untraclable  of  all  animals  ; he  is  led  by 
his  paffions  and  caprices,  and  is  incapable 
of  hearing  the  voice  of  reafon.  It  may 
probably,  too,  hurt  your  vanity  to  have 
hufbands  for  whom  you  have  reafon  to 
blufh  and  tremble  every  time  they  open 
their  lips  in  company.  But  the  worft 
circumftance  that  attends  a fool,  is  his 
conftant  jealoufy  of  his  wife  being  thought 
to  govern  him.  This  renders  it  impof- 
fible  to  lead  him;  and  he  is  continually 
$oing  abfurd  and  difagreeable  things,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  to  fhew  he  dares  do 
them. 
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A rake  is  always  a fufpicious  hufband, 
becaufe  he  has  known  only  the  mod 
worthlefs  of  your  fex.  He  likewife  en- 
tails the  word  difeafes  on  his  wife  and 
children,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
any. 

9 

If  you  have  a fenfe  of  religion  your- 
felves,  do  not  think  of  hufbands  who  have 
none.  If  they  have  tolerable  underdand- 
ings,  they  will  be  glad  that  you  have  re- 
ligion, for  their  own  fakes,  and  for  the 
fake  of  their  families  ; but  it  will  fink 
you  in  their  edeem.  If  they  are  weak 
men,  they  will  be  continually  teazing  and 
fhocking  you  about  your  principles. — If 
you  have  children,  you  will  differ  the 
mod  bitter  didrefs,  in  feeing  all  your  en- 
deavours to  form  their  minds  to  virtue 
and  piety,  all  your  endeavours  to  fecure 

their 
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their  prefent  and  eternal  happinefs,  fruf- 
trated,  and  turned  into  ridicule. 

As  I look  on  your  choice  of  a hulband 
to  be  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  your 
happinefs,  I hope  you  will  make  it  with 
the  utmoft  circumfpection.  Do  not  give 
way  to  a fudden  fally  of  pafiion,  and  dig- 
nify it  with  the  name  of  love; — Genuine 
love  is  not  founded  in  caprice ; it  is  found- 
ed in  nature,  on  honourable  views,  on 
virtue,  on  fimiiarity  of  tafles  and  fympa- 
thy  of  fouls. 

If  you  have  thefe  fentiments,  you  wjill 
never  marry  any  one,  when  you  are  not 
in  that  fituation,  in  point  of  fortune, 
V^hich  is  necelfary  to  the  happinefs  of  ei- 
ther of  you.  What  that  competency  may 
be,  can  be  determined  only  by  your  own 
taftes.  It  would  be  ungenerous  in  you 
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to  take  advantage  of  a lover’s  attach- 
ment to  plunge  him  into  diftrefs;  and  if 
he  has  any  honour,  no  perfonal  gratifica- 
tion will  ever  tempt  him  to  enter  into  any 
connexion  which  will  render  you  unhap- 
py. If  you  have  as  much  between  you 
as  to  fatisfy  all  your  demands,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient. 

I fhall  conclude,  with  endeavouring  to 
remove  a difficulty  which  muff  naturally 
occur  to  any  woman  of  reflection  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  marriage.  What  is  to  become 
of  all  thefe  refinements  of  delicacy,  that 
dignity  of  manners,  which  checked  all 
familiarities,  and  fufpended  defire  in  re- 
fpeCtful  and  awful  admiration  ? In  anfwer 
to  this,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  if  mo- 
tives of  intereft  or  vanity  have  had  any 
fhare  in  your  refolutions  to  marry,  none 
ok  thefe  chimerical  notions  will  give  you 

any 
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any  pain  ; nay,  they  will  very  quickly  ap- 
pear as  ridiculous  in  your  own  eyes,  as 
they  probably  always  did  in  the  eyes  of 
your  hufbands.  They  have  been  fenti- 
ment?  which  have  floated  in  your  imagi- 
nations, but  have  never  reached  your 
hearts.  But  if  thefe  fentiments  have  been 
truly  genuine,  and  if  you  have  had  the 
fingular  happy  fate  to  attach  thofe  who 
underhand  them,  you  have  no  reafon  to 
be  afraid. 

-*  ' ' V • 

/ 

Marriage,  indeed,  will  at  once  difpel 
the  enchantment  raifed  by  external  beau- 
ty ; but  the  virtues  and  graces  that  firfi 
warmed  the  heart,  that  referve  and  deli- 
cacy which  always  left  the  lover  fome- 
thing  further  to  wilh,  and  often  made 
him  doubtful  of  your  fenfibility  or  at- 
tachment, may  and  ought  ever  to  remain. 
The  tumult  of  paflion  will  neceffarily  fub- 
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fide ; but  it  will  be  fucceeded  by  an  en- 
dearment, that  affedts  the  heart  in  a more 
equal,  more  fenfible,  and  tender  manner, 
— But  I mull  check  myfelf,  and  not  in- 
dulge in  defcriptions  that  may  miflead 
you,  and  that  too  fenfibly  awake  the  re- 
membrance of  my  happier  days,  which, 
perhaps,  it  were  better  for  me  to  forget 
for  ever. 

I have  thus  given  you  my  opinion  on 
fome  of  the  moft  important  articles  of 
your  future  life,  chiefly  calculated  for  that 
period  when  you  are  juft  entering  the 
world.  I have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
fome  peculiarities  of  opinion,  which,  from 
their  contradiction  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  world,  I might  reafonably  have  fu- 
fpected  were  not  fo  well  founded.  But, 
in  writing  to  you,  1 am  afraid  my  heart 
has  been  too  full,  and  too  warmly  inter- 

efted. 
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efted,  to  allow  me  to  keep  this  refolution. 
This  may  have  produced  fome  embarraflf- 
ment,  and  fome  feeming  contradictions. 
What  I have  written  has  been  the  amufe- 
ment  of  fome  folitary  hours,  and  has  fer- 
ved  to  divert  fome  melancholy  reflections. 
— I am  confcious  I undertook  a talk  to 

1 

which  I was  very  unequal ; but  I have 
difcharged  a part  of  my  duty. — You  will 
at  lead  be  pleafed  with  it,  as  the  laft  mark 
©f  your  father’s  love  and  attention. 


the  end. 
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